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By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


aman Aspirations Are Changing Our World 


Leonard S. Kenworthy traveled for nine months in the new and emerging 
nations of Africa and the Middle East last year and recently wrote 
“Leaders of New Nations” (Doubleday, 1959). Mr. Kenworthy is professor 
of education at Brooklyn College, New York. 


|So MUCH ATTENTION IS BEING GIVEN 
i! days to spectacular scientific 
‘changes that human events of at least 
’ - ch importance tend to be minimized 
verlooked. In the perspective of his- 
, however, it may well be that the 

a ificance of the creation of the United 

tions and the Bandung Conference in 

lonesia in 1955 will surpass the signif- 
ince of the launching of Sputnik and 

3 voyage of the Nautilus under the 

f hh. Pole. 
| As citizens and as teachers we need 

» 2 informed on both of these major 

pes of change. But because the major 
@annels of communication stress the 
a re dramatic scientific events, our 
P test contribution may be to under- 
land and to interpret to adults and chil- 
dten the human revolutions which are 

x place today. 
> Since most agencies of communication 
port isolated events, we need to see 
» day-to-day happenings as parts of 
great contemporary movements or revo- 
lutions which are changing our lives and 
the lives of our children and their 
parents. 

It would be fine to mention these 
changes Positively ; but at this juncture 
it is easier to state them negatively, for 
the people of the world are clear on 
what they condemn, less clear on what 
they champion. Here, then, are eight of 
the major revolutions of our times: 


I. People are in revolt against colo- 


nialism. For many decades the white 


people of western, so-called Christian 
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nations have dominated the world politi- 
cally. By 1900 they had succeeded in 
dividing most of the globe among them- 
selves; exploiting the resources of colo- 
nial possessions to raise living standards 
in Europe and North America; discrim- 
inating against the people of color in 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa; and, 
with the exception of a few privileged 
persons, depriving them of even a basic 
education. 

For a long time this domination was 
accepted as inevitable. But eventually 
people learned that they did not need 
to be subservient. As a result twenty- 
four new nations have been formed since 
World War II, comprising nearly a 
quarter of the world’s population. Many 
more new nations are on their way to 
independence. 

However, the granting of freedom has 
not eradicated the memories of subjuga- 
tion. We are going to have to live for 
a long time with the resentments of colo- 
nial peoples, reaping the harvest of seeds 
sown by past generations—and by our- 
selves. 

Such is the first great revolution of our 
times. 


2. People are in revolt against dis- 
crimination. For centuries most people 
have accepted their lot blindly, unmind- 
ful of the fact that they, too, could be 
“equal.” In fact, discrimination has often 
been accepted as “the will of the gods.” 

But today the idea of equality has 
reached the most isolated parts of the 
world. People everywhere are rebelling 
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against discrimination whether they are 
untouchables of India, women of the 
Middle East and other parts of the globe, 
or colored peoples of Africa and the 
United States. Elsewhere minority 
groups and refugees are in revolt against 
discrimination. 

No matter who they are or where they 
live, people today want to be treated as 
human beings. They want respect—irre- 
spective of race, nationality, class, color 
or creed. This is the second great revolu- 
tion of our day. 


3. People are in revolt against feu- 
dalism. To most Americans the word 
“feudalism” is an archaic term asso- 
ciated with the Middle Ages. But to large 
numbers of people it describes the miser- 
able conditions under which they still 
live, with present-day feudal owners con- 
trolling their lives and keeping them in 
continual poverty. In the Sind area of 
Pakistan, for example, ninety per cent 
of the agricultural land is owned by 
absentee landlords whose tenants have 
little security and few statutory rights. 
In Iran one thousand families own 
seventy per cent of the land. 

Attacks have been made on feudal 
control in such far-flung spots as Turkey, 
Japan and Paraguay. The battle on a 
world-wide front is far from over and 
the fight continues—as a third revolu- 
tion in our contemporary world. 


4. People are in revolt against low 
standards of living. To people living 
in comfort and even luxury, it is almost 
impossible to imagine how most of the 
world lives. In per capita income, we in 
the United States have around $2,200 
per year. Meanwhile two-thirds of the 
world’s people exist on $100 or less per 
person per year. 

In human terms that means that three 
out of four babies die at birth or within 
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their first year. It means that most people 
go to bed hungry nearly every night of 
their lives. It means a lack of sanitation 
facilities which is almost unbelievable— 
until one has smelled and seen the 
results. 

The fourth of our global revolution 
is against such standards. 


5. People are in revolt against igne 
rance and illiteracy. In times past it was 
not necessary to be literate in large parts 
of the world. People led happy, useful 
lives without these tools of modern liv 
ing. Undoubtedly they would have 
gained much from and contributed a 
great deal to society if they had at least 
known how to read and write. This was 
not essential. Today, however, these 
skills are absolute necessities in almost 
all parts of the world. 

Yet approximately sixty per cent of 
the people on our globe cannot read or 
write. 

There is a hunger for education today 
everywhere. Governments are unable to 
build schools fast enough or find and 
educate enough teachers to supply this 
demand, let alone produce the needéd| 
materiadh for teaching. There is not 
enough capital in most countries evento 
support free, compulsory elementary 
education, let alone secondary or higher 
education. Even in a country like Ethio 
pia, which devotes one-third of its nm 
tional budget to education, the demands 
are far greater than can be met. 

Yes, the people of the world want te 
be educated and are demanding educa 
tional opportunity. This is the fifth of 
our global revolutions. 


6. People are in revolt against estab 
lished forms of economic and political 
organization. In many parts of the 
world today political control is still i 
the hands of a few persons, whether they 
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be kings, dictators or autocratic rulers. 
As long as they bend to the wind and 
meet some of the changes mentioned in 
this article, they may remain in power. 
But their days are numbered, for the idea 
of control by the people for the welfare 
of the people has caught fire around the 
world. And the nations which choose to 
support such figures are likely to find 
themselves on the losing side in the 
world-wide struggle for the minds of 
men. 

At the same time most countries are 
moving or have moved toward some form 
of socialist or welfare state. This is the 
only way they see to carry out the re- 
forms necessary to bring about better 
living conditions for their people. 

A large part of the world is striving 
to remain “independent” in “the cold 
war” between the U.S.A. and the 
US.S.R. They hope thereby to prevent 
a global catastrophe which would wipe 
out mankind. 


Such is the sixth great revolution of 
our times. 


7. People are in revolt against estab- 
lished value systems. All over the world 
today people are becoming critical of 
older ways of living and established sets 
of values. This is especially true where 
the young people or the men are moving 
to the cities for work. The hold of the 
family, the tribe, the local community, 
or the church is being loosened—and 
nothing comparable has taken its place. 
Old standards have been discarded; new 
standards have not as yet developed. The 
results are apparent everywhere in in- 





creased juvenile delinquency, illegiti- 
mate births, adult crimes and. in other 
ways. 

This is the seventh revolution of ou 
day. 


8. People are in revolt against war. 
Many of us in the United States have felt 
the effects of war, but not in the way 
that the people of Russia, Germany, 
Japan or many other parts of the world 
have experienced it. Almost every re- 
porter who has been to Russia comments 
on the eagerness of the common people 
to record their hatred of war and their 
fear of another conflict. In Japan and 
Germany there are strong pacifist move- 
ments. People fear the possibilities of 
atomic warfare, especially those who 
have been struck most deeply by World 
War II. Often this feeling is a negative 
one, without much thought as to what can 
be done positively to prevent global sui- 
cide. It is another of the important revo- 
lutions to be noted and understood today. 


To understand and to interpret to 
others these world-wide revolutions of 
our day is an enormous job, but an 
exciting one. Whatever we can do to help 
children to like themselves so that they 
can like their three billion world neigh- 
bors is a tremendous contribution. Leon 
Saul, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
pointed out recently, “To achieve peace 
and brotherhood on any secure, perma- 
nent, natural human basis, children must 
be properly reared, especially during 
their most formative years, from con- 
ception to five, six or seven.” 


Cw 
. . » EDUCATION IS NOT ONLY THE BEST THING FOR WHICH PUBLIC MONEY CAN 


be spent, but... 


it is also the most expensive. Nothing except ignorance is 


more costly than education—Cuartes Duncan Mclver, Founder, Woman’s 
College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro. From “Mclver of North 


Carolina,” by Rose Howell Holder (C 
Press, 1957). 


hapel Hill: University of North Carolina 


Is Man Changing His World Through Science? 


Although man has made impressive advances in the development of civil- 
ization through application of science and technology, there are still 
glaring differences in agricultural productivity in various regions of the 
earth. Not until these differences have been erased can we truly say man 
is changing his world in a basic way through application and use of science. 


Tue STATEMENT, “SCIENCE IS CHANG- 
ing our world,” represents an assertion 
which is commonly and widely accepted 
but which needs to be questioned! Rather, 
it should be stated that man is changing 
the world in which he lives. Man is the 
key and the causative agent of the 
change. Science is the process by which 
man approaches truth and through which 
he attempts to interpret his environment. 

To effect change intelligently man 
ought to use the knowledge being ac- 
cumulated through the intriguing and 
elusive process called science. In most 
cases he does, but in too many cases he 
allows change to occur on something less 
than good scientific evidence. It might 
be appropriate, although seemingly face- 
tious, to ask, “Quo vadis man?” 


Impressive Advances 


There is a positive side to the ledger. 
Man using science is closer than ever 
before to realizing his hopes of good 
health and long life. This statement can 
be justified on a purely statistical basis. 
For example, there are approximately 
7,000 people in the United States who 
are 100 years old. The life expectancy 
at birth has increased by more than fifty 
per cent since 1900. Contrast the life ex- 
pectancy and the number of centenarians 
with the fact that in 1500 B.c. the life 
expectancy was approximately fifteen 
years. 

The new drugs and general phenome- 
nal advances in chemotherapy have given 
the medical practitioner more knowledge 
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By JOHN GABRIEL a 


and success in the treatment of disease 
than any great physician of the past ever 
possessed. Antibiotics and sulfa drugs 
have reduced pneumonia to a malady 
which can be treated safely at home, 
Tuberculosis is being treated effectively 
by new drugs in combination with ante 
biotics so that within the four-year period 
from 1954 to 1958 the relapse rate fell 
from fifty per cent to five per cent in 
Veterans Administration hospitals. Lep 
rosy, presently referred to as Hansen's 
disease, is succumbing to the newer 
drugs. Crippling ailments are being 
treated by synthetic hormones. Recent 
experimentation has indicated that a New 
Jersey guinea pig with a life expectancy 
of 700 days has lived for 2000 days. 
Project this and it may be possible for 
man to live to 120 years with vigor and 
vitality if he is given proper care and 
nutrition. The proverbial fountain of 
youth is at hand! 


Technology on the Move 


Developments in the life sciences have 
been more than matched and possibly 
surpassed by developments in the physt 
cal sciences. There has been a tremet 





dous upsurge and acceleration in tech 
nology which has allowed man to move 
ahead. Machines are being developed 
on a new scale to do the work of 
world. The widespread developments-i 
flight and the present space probes at 
the usual references dwelt on at lengt 
with respect to the way our world i 
being changed by the application 4 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATI 








John Gabriel Navarra is professor of science 
and chairman, Department of Science, Jersey 
City State College, New Jersey. 


sience and technology. Rather than 
dwell on the obvious let us examine the 
basis, in fact, that the new knowledge in 
science has led to the development of 
new energy. The development of this 
new energy is the key to progess on 


planet Earth. 


The new energy is, of course, nuclear 
energy. The initial discovery of radio- 
activity took place some fifty years ago. 
Great primary discoveries in the past 
have been developed slowly over hun- 
dreds of years. However, the develop- 
ments leading from the basic nuclear 
knowledge to the technological applica- 
tions of this knowledge resulting in 
nuclear power reactors have been ac- 
complished in an exceedingly short 
period of time. 


At the Geneva International Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy in 1955, estimates of four mills 
per kilowatt-hour were given for the 
production of electricity from nuclear 
energy. At the present time this is only 
about sixty per cent of the cost to produce 
electricity by coal-fired units presently 
being used in the United States. And this 
is only twenty-two per cent of the cost 
of producing electricity in Japan. 


One-third of the available uranium 
and thorium used as reactor fuels is lo- 
calized within the rock in such a way 











that it can be extracted very easily. In 
fact, if need be, man will be able to 
extract his energy needs from the very 
rocks of the earth’s crust. These same 
tocks will also supply the vast array of 


§ metals necessary for the perpetuation of 
ng a highly industrialized civilization. In 
M§ addition, there is the possibility of pro- 
lj ducing power from hydrogen fusion. A 
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limitless supply of hydrogen fuel would 
be available from the oceans of the earth. 
Cheap energy in-abundance with the con- 
comitant of cheap power is the key to 
technological prosperity. 


Wider Application of Science Needed 


With all the impressive advances man 
has made in the development of his civil- 
ization through application of science 
and technology, there are still glaring dif- 
ferences in agricultural productivity 
among the various regions of planet 
Earth. The differences are not attribu- 
table primarily to inherent differences in 
soil fertility or climate. And food is 
still a basic need and necessity for man! 


The application of science to the fertil- 
ization and irrigation of plants, the de- 
velopment and improvement of cultivated 
plants through genetics, and the scien- 
tific control of pests bring about in- 
creased yields per acre. Agricultural 
productivity is directly dependent upon 
how widely and with what depth and 
diligence the known technology is ap- 
plied. Technology and the mechaniza- 
tion which goes with it must be spread to 
all parts of planet Earth. Then we can 
truly say that man is changing his world 
in a basic and intrinsic way through 
application and use of science. 


Scientific knowledge is valuable to the 
extent that it is understood and applied. 
There must be an effective program of in- 
struction and widespread dissemination 
of functional, scientific information. On 
a world-wide basis the United Nations 
has undertaken some of the basic steps 
forward. Foundations are also playing 
an important part on local, state, national 
and international levels. The Rockefel- 
ler Foundation instituted a program of 
education and agricultural upgrading in 
Mexico some years ago. Food produc- 
tion under the leadership and stimula- 
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edge can change the way an individual 
looks at and participates in his enviroy 
ment. The experiences in which childt si 
are encouraged to participate must in| 
volve an application of knowledge tp 
problems which are far from settled, 


Educators must be encouraged ty 
scrutinize the knowledge which forms 
the bulwark of the curriculum in elé 
mentary school science. To what extem 
has the curriculum been revamped, re 
vitalized and renovated in the light’ of 
the new knowledge accumulating im the! 
life sciences and the physical. sciences? 
In the past, knowledge accumulated 
slowly. For example, significant changes 
with respect to theory and developments 
in magnetism and electricity took cent 
ries in the formulation. However, in legs 
than fifteen years developments in nuc- 
lear physics have mushroomed and be 
come part and parcel of everyone’s vo 
cabulary. Missile development and outer 
space probes have had the same rapid 
history. The dissemination and promul 


tion of the Foundation increased by more gation of these ideas through mass com 


than eighty per cent in less than twenty ™unication media have placed Nl 
years. pressures on the schools for renovation, 


Courtesy, Hannah G. Yager, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Missile and outer space study 


a Knowledge must be used to open up 
Se the promise of the future. The future 

The application of knowledge must be must be made so inviting and intriguing 
made on an ever broader basis. This for that the youth are looking forward 
the most part involves old knowledge, an eagerness to their active participation 
but the old knowledge must be seen in Nurture and stimulation of inquisitive 
new ways. Knowledge must be seen as_ ness and curiosity must be the keynote 
having a basic impact on the behavior of all experiences provided for childre 
of individuals—the extent that the knowl- in the elementary school. 


GH 


We, asa PROFESSION, MUST DO SOMETHING TO INTERRUPT THIS SEARCH FOR “GENIUS IN BAS- 
sinets.” The talents of a child must be assets to his friends, never claims to distinction 
from his friends. Americans have become obsessed with the “cult of earliness.” The baby 
who cuts the first tooth and the child who learns to read first are highly praised. It would 
be well to remember that the word precocious comes from a Greek word meaning “too soon 
done.” It is the teacher’s responsibility to protect children from being picked “too green.” 
Too often in schools, excessive adulation is given to early maturers. The high school 
athlete is praised because he “got bigger sooner.”—Excerpts of report of Howarp Lane’s 
talk, “California ACE News” (May 1959). 
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By CHARLES H. DENT 


In what ways can teachers “keep up” without smothering creative living? 
How can teachers be continuously identified with community life? What 
are the implications for a broad pattern of teacher education? 


Topay’s TEACHERS HAVE MANY OPPOR- 
tunities to participate in community ac- 
tivities. Large numbers are married 
people with families or young teachers 
planning to get married. Unlike the 
teachers of thirty years ago who were 
usually unmarried (and in many instan- 
ces were denied the privilege of marrying 
if they wanted to keep their jobs), to- 
day’s teachers represent the homes of our 
society. This is in contrast with those of 
long ago who boarded in homes. 

What does this do to continuing educa- 
tion opportunities provided for teachers 
on the job? Time spent in in-service 
meetings not only takes away from time 
teachers have to do their planning, but 
it also takes away from their home- and 
community-living time. By raising this 
question, it is hoped that we can look at 
some considerations in planning in- 
service activities that will make them 
more profitable to all concerned. This 
is another way of saying that the plans 
made for helping teachers to keep up 
should include some provisions for the 
demands made on them in all areas of 
their responsibilities and interests. 


Community Participation 


Let’s consider-some of the opportun- 
ities for teachers to participate in the 
life of the community in which they live: 

... taking part in the PTA where the pro- 


gram might be on “Strengthening Our Homes 
—Source of the Nation’s Greatness” or “Edu- 


cation—Whose Responsibility?” The plans 
for the year might also include studying the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers’ 
publication, Looking in on Your School. 
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What time will the teacher give to this 
project? How can he best make his abilities 
available to parents? 


. . . cooperating in the work of a state fine 
arts association or other organizations. par- 
ticipating in cultural arts on the community 
level. The immediate plan could include co- 
operating with the PTA Cultural Arts Chair- 
man, since this chairmanship has just been 
established this year at the national level. 

How can the resources of the teacher be 
tapped for a project which enables him to 
contribute to this all-important phase of com- 
munity living? 


. . . participating in the work of the local 
association for mental health, which might 
be organizing lay-discussion groups for par- 
ents, teachers and other townspeople on the 
improvement of parent-child relationships. 

How can teachers find time to help in such 
developments which urgently need their lead- 
ership skills? 


. .. taking part in local professional organ- 
izations—either the classroom teachers: group, 
the state teachers association, or a local 
branch of a national professional organiza- 
tion—with regularly planned programs de- 
signed to challenge the best of us. 

When and how does the teacher find the 
time to participate in such a group and to 
keep up with its dctivities? 


. . . carrying on activities such as: teaching 
in the church school; working with the Cub 
Scouts; attending museum exhibits, sym- 
phonies, the Little Theater; bowling; picnick- 
ing; collecting for UF and other community 
drives. os my 

What do teachers do about participating 
in activities such as these? Seas 


This list could include many more 
items and still be fairly incomplete. 
“Keeping up——with what?” is. a good 
question. School systems must find ways 
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Planning can take place during school hours. 


Wooten Elem. School, Austin, Texas 


to help teachers keep up—with the things 
that interest them. They must find ways 
to recognize teachers as people and not 
smother them with the kinds of things 
that keep them from living creatively. 
Let’s see what we think are some of the 
implications for the continuing education 
of teachers. 


Professional Improvement 


In view of what we know about the 
busy lives teachers lead, it is a good 
omen when teachers view professional 
improvement as their individual respon- 
sibility to be realized through their per- 
sonal efforts to achieve excellence. The 
effort, however, should not be completely 
an individual one. A teacher cannot 


Charles H. Dent is associate professor of cur- 
riculum and instruction at The University of 
Texas, Austin. 
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Photos by James E. Wathen, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


achieve the highest level of professional 
improvement without the aid of the 
school system and the community of 
which the system is a part. All three 
should assume leadership and respom 
sibility for providing time and oppo 
tunities for teachers to continue 
learning in many different ways. Tim 
may be achieved by encouraging teach) 
to find ways to use their abilities to ream 
their maximum educative potential i 
engaging in activities both within ail 
outside the school setting. It is time# 
help teachers learn some things that: 1 
not apply directly to the classroom. ~ 

Teachers are surrounded by examplé 
of excellence from which to take cues ot 
inspiration for their own improvement 
Engineers can build the impossible sh 
channel. Technical experts can tap tht 
wealth of the underground’s petroleum 
Skilled mechanics can build intermi® 
able miles of pipeline. Architects 
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plan tomorrow’s buildings today. Agri- 
‘@turists can muster resources for turn- 
iag economic statistics upside down. 


nce many of these people represent 

ucts of our system of public educa- 

it is up to today’s teachers to deter- 

that they will keep on doing a first- 

dass job with the development of the 

Hl nation’s number-one resource—its boys 
and girls. In keeping up with better ways 
of doing this, teachers must not only 
assess where they themselves are in 
terms of their adequacies as individuals 
for this task ahead; they must also assess 

ij where their next steps lead for achieving 
HW higher levels of professional competency. 


_ At the outset of this assessment, let 
i us remind ourselves that the teacher as 
an informed person needs to merit, win, 
and be accorded the respect of boards of 
education, school administrators and 
townspeople due a “somebody” who 
knows something and does something. 
There is nothing that can encourage one 
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to do his best at keeping up or to be a 
more worthy model of what he is repre- 
senting than expressed confidence and ap- 
preciation on the part of the people for 
and with whom he is working. A teach- 
er’s individual efforts to progress, aug- 
mented by taking advantage of the op- 
portunities provided by the total com- 
munity, should enable him to keep in 
tune with the times in such a way that he 
has the desire and courage to explore 
“untraveled worlds.” At present, the 
most important resolution is to keep up 
one’s courage as a teacher—to live and 
learn as well as teach according to one’s 
convictions! There is no substitute for 
self-confidence and poise. What kinds of 
“untraveled worlds” in teaching and 
learning do we want to explore with 
boys and girls? What are we “learning 
about learning?” Where are we in our 
efforts to teach and live creatively? These 
are sobering questions. 

Accepting the challenge of discovering 
better ways of doing things, let’s look at 


Texas ACE Workshop, University of Texas, June 14-19 
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some of the kinds of in-service activities 
being carried on today: 


. system-wide activities where teachers 
devote concerted efforts to curriculum plan- 
ning, child study or improving phases of com- 
munity communications 


. .. preschool workshops lasting from one 
to two weeks with time provided for teachers 
to be in their rooms to make plans for the 
days ahead 


. . . post-school workshops that do the same 
things for administrators 


. activities where faculties plan their 
own in-service activities under the leadership 
of the principal. Such activities may or may 
not be planned in keeping with a system-wide 
theme. Under this arrangement, some schools 
blend their in-service program with the work 
of the PTA and have community meetings 
which enable adults to pursue their interests 
together. 


. » « “C Days” (curriculum days) when 
teachers visit each other on the job and follow 
up their visits with sharing sessions in their 
individual schools. 

“B-I-E Days” (business-industry-education 
days) are a variation of this idea, when repre- 
sentatives of B-I-E exchange visits and ideas. 


- » » meetings which provide opportunities 
for representatives of community organiza- 
tions to participate—including psychiatrists 
and social workers—as parents, teachers, con- 
sultants and student teachers work together 


. . . attendance at conferences, conventions 
and workshops at the local, state and national 
level“... traveling . . . using consultants 
broadly . . . taking advantage of scholarships 
and opportunities to teach in other countries 
. . . participating in summer institutes . . . 
doing research, creative writing, textbook 
writing . . . producing courses of study .. . 
using resource persons extensively . . . attend- 
ing science-airs . . . studying current reports 
such as the Conant report, the Benton report 


. . » participating in community activities 
and working with community organizations 


* The Texas ACE held its second annual workshop this 
summer (June 14-19) at the Kinsolving Dormitory, 
University of Texas. Plans are already in the making 
for the third one next summer, 
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These ideas are not too startling. The 


important question is, “What do they: 


help us keep up with and is it worth ou 
while?” Nothing is more deadly than in 
service activities which seem repetitious 
and lead to nowhere. 


Total Community Educates 


Let us recapture the idea that the total 
community educates not only children 
and youth but teachers as well. Educa 
tion is not only the responsibility of a 
segment of a community’s organized im 
stitutions, but also of the total com 
munity. Teachers need to be identified 
with the stream of community life. We 
are trying to maintain that the more 
interesting teachers become to boys and 
girls as people, the less need to use gim 
micks and gadgets. 


It is hoped that such realizations as | 


these will help teachers to find things to 
study other than constantly hashing and 
re-hashing education’s perennial prob 


lems. It is felt that the composition of { 


today’s teaching clientele almost makes 
this necessary now. We need to be look. 


ing forward to the day when teacher edi: 
cation will include opportunities for 
working in community dynamics labora 
tories with experiences in working with 
many community organizations. 


Ed. note: Charles Dent invites your 


candid reactions to this article in view of 
your continuing education activities as 


an jndiyidual and as a member of the 


profession. What are the most promising 

practices? Please help uncover them by: 

responding immediately. Thank you. 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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By MARY and HOWARD LANE 


Does Out-of-School Learning Demand Change 


in School? 


Children must have a chance to find out about the things that they want 
to know and to relate to the current events of their own individualized 
worlds.. Then the “covering of material” will give way to adventuresome 
discovery by both teachers and children. 


Tus is WRITTEN As AMERICA SEARCHES 
frantically for scientists in its playpens 
—another in a long series of roles that 
have been assigned the schools: to: find 
and train boys (no mention of girls) who 
can stroll on the moon, establish watch- 
towers in the skies. In the meantime 
teachers are trying to grow stable, wise, 
generous human beings in a quaking, 
contentious culture. 

The teachers of America must seize 
the initiative. They must assume their 
roles as professionals in the rearing of 
young humans. They dare not be indif- 
ferent to community influences which 
stunt and deform the wholesome growth 
of children. Traditionally the purpose 
oi American schools has been to foster 
the development of knowledge and skills 
appropriate to new circumstances and 
new needs. é 

The ability to read became essentia) 
with the need of people to be well in- 
formed in order to make wise choices 
and plans in a government “of the 
people.” Inexpensive paper and print- 
ing processes made this possible. Schools 
were established to teach reading to the 
children of people who did not read. 
Arithmetic, counting, geometry became 
fundamental as money came into com- 
mon use and the common people came 
lo own sma)) parce)s of land which had 
to be measured and defined and recorded. 
When products of labor came to be 
bought and sold rather than bartered 
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directly from producer to user, standards 
of quantity such as pounds, yards, gal- 
lons had to be known and understood. 
Trade with remote peoples brought 
geography. New knowledge of the body 
and its ills brought physiology and hy- 
giene. The concerns and programs of 
schools emerged with the pressing new 
needs of the people. 


Making-a-Living Process 

Until a century ago change was slow, 
almost imperceptible. George Washing- 
ton’s ways of life and his facilities for 
living differed little from those of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The New England Primer 
served as a reader for four generations. 
Children spent a small fraction of their 
time at school. Most of the time they 
were near and im active communication 
with older and younger people. They 
“srew up” from being younger to older 
in their “life space.” They participated 
in the basic fundamentals of community 
life—growing, processing food, making 
clothing, keeping house. Eggs came from 
the hen, milk and butter from the cow, 
meat from animals reared or found 
nearby, vegetables from the garden. 
Children learned not only the ways of 
their folks but also of their kin, their 
neighbors. 

Then came the revolution! These in- 
cidents we have experienced. A small 
boy upon seeing a pile of milk cans on 
a dump exclaimed, “Oh, look! There’s 
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a cow’s nest.” A little girl drew hearty 
laughter by saying to her daddy, “Let’s 
go in the bank and see our money.” A 
city child when asked, “How do you 
get hot water?” replied, “Let the faucet 
run a long time.” A college student 
studying nature complained to her in- 
structor, ““There’s something wrong with 
these beans that we planted. They keep 
popping up out of the ground.” 


In her beautiful book, The Journey,* 
Lillian Smith has capsulized in these 
words the difference between real ex- 
periencing and talking about a process: 
“Rural folks . . . have a sense of con- 
tinuity . . . any countryman knows if you 
pull up a stalk of corn to see what it is 
like, you are looking not at corn growing 
but corn dying. And there’s a heck of a 
difference.” 


The fundamental processes of making 
a living have become remote from the 
average community, family, child. To- 


1 Lillian es The Journey (New York: World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1954). 
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day two-thirds of America would he 


in violation of law in keeping a cow, g 


pig and chickens. 
has lost its garden. We do eat better. 
dress better, are better sheltered, are lég 
often ill than when each family produced 
its own food, shelter and transportation, 
But our children pay the price of nop 
participation in the fundamental proce 
ses of living. 


Complement, Supplement 
Out-of-School Life 


What does this remoteness from the 
processes of life mean for changing the 
school program? We have a hunch it 
means that each individual school must 
take into account the lives of its children 
out of school and carry on programs and 
provide facilities that complement and 
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urgent 
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supplement rather than duplicate life 


out of school. The implications of this 
hunch are troublesome but most chak 
lenging and full of promise of rich re 
wards! We believe that if the schools 


. adventuresome discovery” 


Courtesy, Grand Rapids Public Schools, Mich, 
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are to bring children into the full stream 
of living we must learn how to rely less 
and less on textbooks, standardized 
courses of study, and readymade ma- 
terials. This will lead to more creative 
teaching that grows out of planning live, 
urgently important projects with the 
children themselves. Children must have 
a chance to find out about the things 
that they want to know and to relate to 
the current events of their own individu- 
alized worlds. Then the covering of 
material will give way to adventuresome 
discovery by both teachers and children. 


Not Waiting to Grow Up 


In the space at hand we can consider 
only a few significant changes and sug- 
gest implications for schools in a rapidly 
changing culture. New conceptions of 
childhood have emerged. A child is a 
person entitled to the dignity, respect, 
freedoms so greatly cherished by his 
elders. The growing years are a large 
portion of a life. They cannot be re- 
garded as “preface” for living someday. 
We heard an eight-year-old reply to an 
admonition to assume more adult ways, 
“Tm not waiting to grow up.” If we are 
to rear freedom-loving citizens, they must 
have a chance to learn and practice free- 
dom in school. We wonder how many 
significant choices—choices that matter 
to the individual himself—most children 
have today in our schools. We wonder if 
there aren’t many children who feel that 
school—like the rest of their lives—has 
no time nor appreciation for them, just 
doesn’t want them! 


Explosive Changes 


New principles of learning are recog- 
nized. The great bulk of human learning 
results from acculturation rather than 
from carefully planned, sequential in- 
struction. The child learns the ways, 
OCTOBER 1959 






Mary Lane is assistant professor at Alameda 
State College, Hayward, California. Howard 
Lane is professor of education at San Fran- 
cisco State College. 


values, tools, symbols, attitudes. of the 


folks with whom he grows. For in- 
creasing numbers of children, living 
space is more and more restricted. Fami- 
lies occupy small spaces, usually not 
built and maintained for children. Chil- 
dren lack space to be, to climb, to dig, 
to run, to throw, to sit alone and dream, 
to “mess around.” School and new eco- 
nomic conditions have conspired to con- 
fine associations of children to persons 
about their own age or a generation or 
more removed. 


Until about thirty years ago children 
could gain vicarious experience in two 
ways: words spoken in the physical 
presence of the listener or reading the 
writings of other persons. Today chil- 
dren can see and hear it by radio and 
television. Records are made of voices 
to be broadcast from remote space. Mil- 
lions of ordinary Americans travel 
abroad each year returning with pictures, 
tales, artifacts.. The average child today 
knows persons who have seen most of the 
world and its peoples. The daily press, 
weekly magazines, and an astounding 
array of publications bring to the aver- 


age home pictures, chronicles of current: 


happenings, opinions, attitudes. Yes, in 
our time change has been explosive and 
promises to be even more so. (See 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s, The Big 
Change.’) 

But these gains, these new devices 
have tended to restrict rather than en- 


hance the child’s basic experiences. They. 





2 Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change (New York: 
Harper’s, 1952). 
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seem to necessitate constant adult super- 
vision and management of child life. 
These devices make it possible for us to 
feel we have taught a great deal when 
we read about, talk about. In our zeal to 
teach the new wonders, we sometimes 
forget the child’s conceptions of time and 
space and how slowly these develop. The 
adult world distinguishes dimly between 
its opportunity to teach and the child’s 
opportunity to learn. 


Quality Living for All Children 


The school today must assume the 
function of agent, advocate of children. 
Lacking money and votes children gain 
scant consideration from the public 
officialdom. The current wave of juve- 
nile disorder proclaims, “Look! We’re 
people, too.” The school must function 
as a watch-tower for the quality of living 
of all children in its territory. It must 
recognize and name exploiters, danger- 
ous conditions, underprivileged circum- 
stances. It must interpret to the public 
the meaning of contentiousness, dull- 
ness, fighting, children on streets late at 
night, houses unfit for human living. 


The school must more awarely and 
effectively complement out-of-school life 
to make sure that for every child the 
whole of his life is good. Children from 
anxious homes must find serenity—and 
the number of anxious homes today are 
many. Children from rejective homes 
must find added measures of acceptance, 
from impoverished homes _ increased 
measures of the goods of life. The 
teacher must be wise, secure and able 
to protect children from those who seek 
to use children. The school must be 
eternally wary of the temptation to pun- 


ish parents through their children. 


In order to function vitally in this new, 
revolutionary world, the school must 
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make a real, qualitative difference inthe 
lives of all who maintain and suppo ‘ity 
We feel scant sympathy with teacher 
who deplore Mother’s sigh of relief a 

school vacations come to an end. The 
school today is the neighborhood’s pre 
vision of good living for its children, 
The home no longer has the space, mm 
terials, gadgets or physical security for 
wholesome child life. The good school. 
today is the most appropriate culture’ 
community can maintain for its children 


All-Purpose School 


We have now built the all-purpose 
room, the “self-contained” classroom | 
We see now early signs of the emergence. 
of the all-purpose school—a building to 
be used fourteen to sixteen hours a “ 
every day of the year as the focus 
neighborhood concern for its children 
Today many schools house well-baby 
clinics; parents-to-be clubs; baby-park 
ing stations; swap shops for outgrown 
bassinets, toys and snow-suits; whittling, 
knitting, sewing clubs which can restore 
displaced grandparents to displaced chik 
dren. We note the growth of hobby clubs 
in which Daddy and Uncle Joe can work 
and play with Junior in ways infinitely | 
more wholesome than using him to over 
tax and too-soon-use his body and his 
motive to defeat and dismay other 
small-fry and their uncles in Little 
League baseball, itsy bitsy basketball, 
and now midget auto racing! (Why have 
we heard so few protests from teachers 
against these exploitations of children?) 


At the all-purpose school the child 
may in complete respectability round 
out his life. He may find there a needed 
bath, respite from pressure, haven from 
faultfinding, freedom from danger, am 
island of calm in a maelstrom of con 
fusion, time and place for repose in & 
world of overstimulation. 
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Seeking Balance in the Curriculum 


Kimball Wiles, professor of education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
asserts that the curriculum provided by a school is not the same for any 
two people and that a balanced curriculum for the individual cannot be 
achieved by attempting to give everybody the same thing. 


JN THE CONTROVERSY OVER EDUCATION 
since Sputnik was placed in orbit, many 
persons have made a plea for balance. 
Some have asked for more math and 
science. Some have insisted that we con- 
tinue to devote the same proportion of 
school time to the social studies and the 
humanities that we did before Sputnik. 
One professional association has desig- 
nated the study of balance in the curricu- 
lum as a major emphasis in its national 
program. 

Demands for balance are not new. 
Whenever people ask for a new emphasis 
in the curriculum or argue to maintain 
the present status, the plea for balance 
is a typical appeal to reason. 


e Some ask for even distribution of 
time among science, math, art, music, 
English and history. 

e Some ask that more attention be 
given to the cultures of the Far East, 
Africa and Latin America. 

e¢ Some ask for more study which 
will enable pupils to develop ways of 
solving social problems. 

e Some ask for inclusion of more in- 
formation about the local community. 

e Some ask for more attention to 
problems of social adjustment. 

e Some ask that a variety in social 
points of view be represented in the 
curriculum and instructional materials. 

e Some ask for more time for TV 
teaching. 

© Some ask that pupils be made more 
anxious and concerned about failure. 
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e Some ask that pupils be helped to 
be more secure'so that they will be free 
to venture. 

e Some ask for a greater amount of 
creative activity. 

e Some ask for more teaching of com- 
mon values. 

e Some ask for more stress of the 
fundamental skills. 


What is the balance sought? How 


can it be attained? 


Attempts to Attain Balance 


Balance in the curriculum has been 
sought in various ways. Some school 
systems follow a curriculum pattern de- 
signed by scholars, in which all young- 
sters are brought into contact with the 
facts; concepts and generalizations it is 
assumed all students should know. 

Some schools. attempt to develop bal- 
ance by assigning portions of days to 
designated subjects—fifteen minutes for 
spelling, twenty. minutes for reading, 
twenty minutes for arithmetic, and so on. 
Certain assumptions are made about de- 
sirable balance in amounts of time pro- 
vided for different activities. 

Some schools try to obtain balance by 
having a classroom teacher plus some 
special teachers who come in to teach 
music, art, physical education and things 
the administrators. think the classroom 
teacher cannot or does not teach well. 

Other schools seek to achieve balance 
by maintaining self-contained class- 
rooms in which the teacher knows all the 
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activities in which youngsters engage. It 
is assumed the teacher has some criterion 
by which he can tell if there is a balance. 

Some systems appoint supervisors to 
guide teachers toward more balance than 
they are providing. It is assumed the 
supervisors have a gauge by which they 
can determine proper balance. 


Problems in Securing Balance 


From the point of view of recent de- 
velopments in research, seeking balance 
through division and allocation of con- 
tent or administrative procedure has 
little chance for success. The research 
on perception (Kelley’s report in Educa- 
tion for What Is Real or the research of 
McClellan and others at the University 
of Chicago) indicates that people per- 
ceive differently, in terms of their pur- 
poses, their needs, and their background. 
Acceptance of this evidence leads to the 
proposition that a curriculum provided 
by a school is not the same for any two 
people going through it and that a bal- 
anced curriculum for the individual can- 
not be achieved by attempting to give 
everybody the same thing. 

Difference in maturation rates makes 
it difficult to provide balance for the in- 
dividual. American education is organ- 
ized around homogeneous grouping by 
age. But the evidence being provided 
about maturation rates reveals that some 
nine-year-olds are as large as the average 
seventeen-year-old and some seventeen- 
year-olds are as small as the average 
nine-year-old. Willard Olson’s studies 
show that people grow at different rates 
and mature at different ages. When 
teachers talk about developmental tasks 
as though they occur for all eleven-year- 
olds at the same time, they are not sup- 
ported by research. When balance is 
sought by establishing a curriculum 
structure ahead of time, it is gained for 
one youngster and hindered for another. 
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Further, learning rates differ. i 
schools do a good job, the longer young: 


sters are in school, the greater the differ. 


ence in range of achievement at a given 


grade level. It seems rather hopeless t§ 


look at balance as something that can be 
pre-structured by organizing concepts 


and activities into scope and sequence for 
given grades without consideration of a 
specific individual or class. 

Add to differences in rates of matura: 
tion and learning variation in the pur 
pose and the problems that children 


have, and the pre-structuring approach 


appears even less productive. Statements 
like Daniel Prescott’s “Persistent emo 
tional problems decrease the range of 
facts that are significant for the indb 
vidual” illuminate the task of attempting 
to achieve balance by organizing content, 


Balance for the Individual 


What alternative is left? How can 
balance be obtained? Balance must be 
sought for the individual. It is the as 
sumption of the writer that each faculty 
must decide upon the types of growth it 
wants to develop and must use the pre 
gram of activities to promote these 
growths in each child. Curriculum bak 
ance is determined by the extent to which 
a child’s experiences promote in a sati¢ 
factory manner all of the growths the 
faculty deems important. 

In arriving at the decision concerning 
desired growth, community groups, such 
as advisory groups or homeroom parent 
groups, should be brought in on the 
thinking. If not, lack of communication 
or lack of agreement may separate the 
school and homes, jeopardizing both sup: 
port for the program and balance in the 
program. 

Continuous evaluation and planni 
are necessary if balance is to be obtained: 
Evidence must be collected conce 
the amount and kinds of growth being 
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yiduals revised in terms of the data 
secured. 

The program that is balanced for one 
pupil may not be for another. The staff 
or the individual teacher must revise the 
schedule, method or activity when the 
evaluation reveals that classes or indi- 
viduals are not making some of the 
growths sought. Judgments must be made 
continuously by parents and teachers as 
to whether the present balance of pupil 
growth is satisfactory. The basis for de- 
termining satisfactory balance should be 
the personal and social needs and pur- 
poses of the individual. 

To maintain balance in the curriculum 
means that the teacher must be experi- 
mental to the extent that he will change 
his procedures when the evidence indi- 


| cates he is ineffective. Each school needs 
} . curriculum committee-responsible for 


continuous evaluation of the program 
and recommendation of needed changes 
to the faculty. 


The Method in Operation 


How does this formula work in a 
school? Let’s examine the operation of 
one school. 

This school, faculty and parents, 
agreed on the types of growth desired. 
They said they wanted continuous growth 
of pupils in eight areas. Note the use 
of continuous. They do not expect all 
students to achieve given levels at any 
grade but want uninterrupted progress 
for all pupils in all of the types of growth 
desired. 


First, they want continuous improve- 
ment in mental and physical health. 

A six-year-old observed students leav- 
ing the school at the end of the day. He 
looked at his mother and said, “This is a 
happy school, isn’t it?” Even a six-year- 
old could see the youngsters as they 
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came out of the school were happy. If 
the learning environment is to produce 
mental health, the people who go there 
must enjoy it and be happy. 

In the kindergarten the five-year-olds 
go to the teacher when they are troubled, 
tug on her skirt and say, “lap.” She sits 
down and holds them until they are 
ready to get down and face the world 
again. She gives them confidence of their 
worth. Evidence of her contribution is 
illustrated in the following incident. Joe, 
a five-year-old in Miss Jones’ class, was 
being disciplined by his mother. She 
said, “If you don’t behave, people won’t 
like you.” The little boy replied, “You 
know, Mother, no matter what Joe does, 
two people will like him. God and Miss 
Jones.” 

It is hoped all children will develop 
this sense of worth and acceptance. 


Second, they want continuous growth 
in the fundamental skills. 

The official testing program is. de- 
signed to sample growth in reading and 
arithmetic at the end of the second, 
fourth and sixth grades, and this is sup- 
plemented by each teacher’s collecting 
evidence of progress. 

At the beginning of the year the fifth- 
grade teacher asked each youngster to 
put into a Manila folder samples of all 
the work during the year of which he was 
proud. During January she asked each 
youngster to go through his folder and 
make a list of the ten most important 
things on which to work during the 
second semester. One boy, who read at 
the eight-grade level and did arithmetic 
at the third-grade level, put as Number 1 
on his list, “Work on my 8 tables.” He 
did not have to be told to do it. He was 
using the evidence to make decisions 
about his status and desirable next steps. 
In a good intellectual climate, growth 
in fundamental skills is an individual 
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matter in which pupils move ahead at 
their own best rate. 


Third, they want continuous growth in 
the development of a set of values. 

The kindergarten teacher has the kind 
of relationship with children that en- 
ables them to discuss their problems with 
her. Even some youngsters in the first 
and second grades come back to talk with 
her. One little girl went to her and 
crawled upon her knee and said, “What 
happens if lightning strikes you?” The 
teacher said, “It may kill you.” The 
little girl said, ‘““What happens if you 
die?” The teacher said, “Different 
people believe different things.” The 
little girl said, “Do you go to heaven?” 
The teacher knew that this little girl’s 
parents did not believe in heaven or hell 
and she said, “Some people think so.” 
The little girl said, “Is heaven near the 
sun?” The teacher said, “Some people 
think it is.” The little girl said, “Is it 
warm there?” The teacher said, “If it’s 
near the sun, it would be.” The little 
girl said, “Then I want to go there.” 
Each person chooses his own counselor, 
and the essence of guidance is creating 
the kind of situation where people can 
analyze their values with people they 
trust. The school recognizes this phe- 
nomenon and seeks to keep the type of 
flexible organization which facilitates its 
operation. 













Fourth, they want continuous growth 
in creative ability. 

Great emphasis is placed on seeking 
solutions to problems and on expression 
of feelings and perceptions. When the 
second-grade teacher asked her class to 
draw a picture of their family, one girl 
drew a picture of five fish. In the center 
was a great big fish and in the corners 
were four little fish. It would have been 
very easy to look at this picture and 
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assume that the big fish in the cent! ; 
was the little girl. When the teae nd much 
asked her to explain the picture, the li tle way tl 
girl said, “The big fish in the center jg. they r 
my big brother and all the rest of y 
are out on the edges.” The picture Was : Sev 
drawn at the height of the football season § ™ ind 
and her brother was the fullback. I lowing 
When teachers give youngsters 4 Wh 
chance to express themselves creatively, Florid 
not only do they develop a skill that wil ested | 
be important the rest of their lives, they ' his 
reveal to teachers the learnings that they want | 
are doing in such a way that teache and ; 
can know how to relate to them. Teadle “That 
ers in this school examine their method lum; 
and the activities they provide to see “ow 
they are encouraging creativity. : the thi 
Fifth, they want continuous growthin read a 
skill in making independent and inte °Y 
ligent decisions. to the 
The fifth-grade teacher described pre librar 
viously asked each child as he went bat Becau: 
through his folder to decide, “What are this be 
the ten most important things for youtom ° POT 
do?” Each was asked to analyze himselijy /¥™P° 
to determine his strengths and his wea ‘toe 
nesses and to:say, “These are the im | 
portant next steps to take.” By this ested | 
process, the staff hopes the school will ™™™ 
develop mature, self-directing people. teache 
Bj was ne 
Sixth, they want continuous growth ingg his tin 
skill in democratic group participation Pursui 


From kindergarten to the sixth yeat, 
teacher-pupil planning and teacher-pupi 
evaluation occur daily. Teachers try tt 
foster this growth by the way they wor 
Group work and committee work are # 
part of every class. When John Lovell 
of Auburn Polytechnic Institute, studied 
the way teachers develop group parti¢ 
pation skill in this school, he found th 
at every level the way the teacher oper 
ated with his class was reflected in th 
way the committee chairmen behave 
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4 with student groups. People learn as 
8 much about group participation by the 


4, § way the teacher operates as by anything 
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Seventh, they want continuous growth 
in individual interests and skill in fol- 
lowing individual interests. 

When a boy from the north moved to 
Florida, the thing he became most inter- 
ested in was poisonous snakes. He went 
to his third-grade teacher and said, “I 
want to read about moccasins, rattlers 
and coral snakes.” She didn’t say, 
“That’s not in the third-grade curricu- 
lum; that’s in tenth-grade biology— 
you'll get it there.” She didn’t say, “We 
don’t have any instructional materials in 
the third grade which will permit you to 
read about poisonous snakes. We didn’t 
buy any last year.” She said, “Let’s go 
to the school library and see if the 
librarian can help us find something.” 
Because this teacher was willing to let 
this boy follow an individual interest for 
a portion of the day, his reading ability 
jumped from the third grade to the sixth 
grade in one year. 

A fourth-grade boy was much inter- 
ested in writing. He went on Saturday 
mornings to meet with his fourth-grade 
teacher and began writing a book. It 
was never published, but the teacher took 
his time to work with a youngster on the 
pursuit of an individual interest. 


Eighth, they want continuous growth 
in acquisition of an understanding of our 
cultural heritage. 

Experiences which acquaint pupils 
with social studies, language and liter- 
ature are a part of the program; and ad- 


‘@ Ministration of standardized tests at regu- 






lar intervals throughout the elementary 
program determines whether or not 
classes and individual pupils are meet- 
ing expectations for pupils of their age 
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and grade. The achievement of others 
assists in the interpretation of progress 
but is not a pattern or profile to seek. 


Each teacher in this school believes 
these eight types of growth are impor- 
tant. He uses them as criteria to judge 
the curriculum of each pupil. He checks 
each youngster’s progress and the things 
that he does by them. He brings pupils 
and parents into decision-making situa- 
tions at which it is decided if types and 
amounts of growth are in proper balance. 
Teachers cannot make these judgments 
alone and be assured of validity. The 
purposes and concerns of those involved 
must enter the decision as to whether 
rates of growth in the areas are in 
balance. 

Each teacher attempts to achieve bal- 
ance by planning with the parents. Both 
share evidence that they have of growth 
or lack of growth in any of the eight 
areas and decide how they. can supple- 
ment each other to bring a youngster up 
in an area where he may not be progress- 
ing as satisfactorily as they hope. 


Not all faculties would establish the 
same types of growth as important. Dif- 
fering values and community pressures 
might lead to the establishment of a dif- 
ferent set of desirable outcomes. The 
formula that looks most promising is: 

. . . Clear definition of the types of 
pupil growth sought 

. continuous collection of evidence 
concerning pupil growth in the specified 
areas 

. revision of the individual stu- 
dent’s program when he is not making 
satisfactory progress in all areas 

. continuous study of the total 
program to discover ways of providing 
flexibility which permits greater adapta- 
tion of program to individual needs. 
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By HANNAH G. YAGER 


A Children’s Book Fair 


Professional laboratory experiences with a children’s buok fair as part of 
the teacher education program at State University College of Education, 
Oneonta, New York, is described by Hannah G. Yager, who helped insti- 
gate it. This program, begun ten years ago, might well stir other teachers 


colleges to follow a similar plan. 


T nese BOOKS ARE WONDERFUL! I 
want to spend every spare minute I 
have reading them. I wish I had had 
books like these to read when I went 
to grade school. I am embarrassed when 
the children in the campus school are 
talking about books and they expect me 
to know the stories in them.” This stu- 
dent’s comment is evidence of how a 
Children’s Book Fair can provide teach- 
ers college students with important lab- 
oratory experiences. 


The biennial Children’s Book Fair of 
the State University College of Education 
at Oneonta, New York (formerly State 
University Teachers College), combines 
an exhibit of recent books for children 
with talks and storytelling by authorities 
in the field. For thirteen years the project 
has contributed to the professional edu- 


cation program in Oneonta. 


The first Book Fair was organized in 
1946 through cooperative planning of 
twenty students in an education course, 
a campus school instructor, Elizabeth 
Hough, and the writer. It began in a 
discussion about books for children when 
a student said, “We might have a writer 
or an illustrator come to talk to our 
class.” Dorothy Lathrop, whose home 
was in Albany at that time, was unable 
to accept the invitation. The idea might 
have been dropped then had it not been 
that in the previous summer Miss Hough 
had participated in a book fair. She 
thought such an enterprise would be 
7% 


a good preservice learning experience 
for teachers college students. These sug. 
gestions were responsible for bringing 
the annual teacher education Book Fair 
into being. 


Greater Involvement 


For ten years the Book Fair was an 
annual one-week program. As the projed 
expanded and as college enrollment in 
creased, it became a two-week program 
held every other year. Losses from this 
change were at a minimum; gains wete 
considerable. It was easier to find av 
thors, illustrators and storytellers for 
alternate years. By 1955, personnel in 
charge included staff members from 
other departments as well as education. 

The purposes of the project as viewed 
by the staff are: 

to further students’ interest in and acquaint 

ance with children’s books and their 
writers 

to provide students with an opportunity to 

examine new books for children 


to bring speakers and writers distinguished 
in this field to the college campus 


Expenses for this project include 
speakers’ fees, charges for return of 
books and original illustrations borrowed 
from publishers and illustrators, and 
costs of printing programs and_ book 
lists. Financial support comes from the 
college budget, Student League funds, 
the Tri-County Association for Childhood 
Education and the Student ACE Branch. 
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To achieve the purposes, a varied pro- 
gram of events open to the entire student 
body is scheduled in connection with the 
two-week exhibit. The first day of the 
Fair features an assembly program with 


‘an address by a prominent person in the 


field of children’s literature. Speakers 
have been Mary Gould Davis, Margaret 
Scoggin, Julia Sauer, Frances Clarke 
Sayers, Nora Beust, Leland Jacobs and 
May Hill Arbuthnot. 

Later in the Fair, story hours for chil- 
dren are held with a professional story- 
teller. In the beginning, local librarians 
were invited, but in recent years Phyllis 
Fenner, Richard Chase and Augusta 
Baker have been the storytellers. The 
illustrated talks for children by chil- 
dren’s writers and illustrators were 
begun by Louis Slobodkin. Over the 
years, Nils and Dorothy Hogner, Paul 
Brown, Hardie Gramatky, Marcia 
Brown, Munro Leaf, Fritz Eichenberg, 
H. A. Rey and Robert McCloskey have 
been among those whom children and 
students have met. Prior to the Fair, ex- 
hibits of current children’s books written 
by the guest speakers are set up in the 
libraries of the campus school and the 
college. Many guest writers and illus- 
trators autograph books. 


Part of Many Courses 


To appreciate the role of the Book 
Fair in providing laboratory experiences 
for students, it is necessary to outline the 
professional education program of which 
itis a part. The first three years of this 
program treat human growth and de- 
velopment, materials of instruction and 
planning of learning experiences for ele- 
mentary school children. In the fourth 
year, responsible student teaching comes 
in the first semester and a seminar in 
education in the second. The Fair con- 
tributes to each year but is most closely 
associated with the third year, where 
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was associate professor of 
waithery 


Hannah G. Y\ 
education at State University C 


» Oneonta, N. Y., until her 


1957. 


emphasis is on children’s literature. The 
Book Fair integrates observation of and 
participation with children outside the 
classroom as students work with peers 
and college instructors. 

Students have initia) experiences with 
the Book Fair in one or the other of their 
first two years in college through visiting 
the Fair as part of education courses. 
Juniors in the Planning Learning Expe- 
riences course participate in planning 
the project. From background gained in 
previous years they set up such purposes 
for themselves as: 

becoming better acquainted with children’s 


books and authors 
meeting children’s authors and illustrators 


and hearing them tell about their work 

observing and working with children of the 
campus, city and area schools visiting 
the Fair 


Emphasis is given to books published 
within the last three years. Titles are 
selected by students in the junior educa- 
tion course in children’s literature. After 
reading and discussing criteria for select- 
ing books for children, these students 
turn to recognized sources of informa- 
tion, such as Hornbook, Supplement to 
the Children’s Catalogue, Sunday edi- 
tion of book sections of New York 
Herald Tribune and New York Times, 
Saturday Review, Elementary English, 
Childhood Education, ACEI’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Books for Children, and 
Junior Libraries. 

Working in groups of two or three, 
the students select books belonging to 
such categories as picture books, folk 
and fairy tales, animal stories, biog- 
raphy, realistic stories, nature and 
science books, and fiction for younger 
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and older children. Accuracy of informa- 
tion and correct bibliographical form are 
important, since a list of titles is com- 
piled, printed and distributed as a guide 
to reading and browsing at the Fair and 
as a resource material for students’ pro- 
fessional files. Said one student: 

This experience has helped me to know 
about children’s books. I had never realized 
there were so many books devoted to listing 
books for children. Nor did I guess that 
there were so many different types of books 
for children. Through reading many reviews 
I was reminded that the illustrations, paper 
and general format of children’s books are 
even more important than in adult books. 
How handy it is to have books listed by topic, 
age level, and author! 


Exhibit and Visits 


The exhibit is set up in the sttidinin 
lounge—a room centrally located in the 
main building where built-in shelves, 
wall space and lighting can be utilized 
to advantage. Groups of students arrange 
book displays using art objects, papier- 
maché animals, puppets or other exhibit 
materials. They find that principles of 
arrangement and exhibition techniques 
achieve a pleasing effect and a functional 
use of space where children of various 
age levels see and handle books. Original 
illustrations loaned by publishers and 
artists are displayed. Planning and set- 
ting up a well-organized informative ex- 
hibit for children with the cooperation 
of faculty members from the education, 
library and art departments are labora- 
tory experiences of considerable worth. 
This is affirmed by students’ own ap- 
praisal of the Fair and by letters from 
graduates sponsoring book fairs in their 
communities. 


Visits by the various groups of chil- 
dren in the campus and city schools and 
by college classes are scheduled to make 
the best use of time and space. Accord- 
ingly, time is set aside in education 
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classes for students to observe reacti 
of children of differing abilities, matuy 
ity and interest levels, and socio 
economic backgrounds to new books, 
They help avid readers discover new 
books 
Shared appraisal of these experiences: 
through group discussion and written 
evaluation increase’ understandings. 


Storytelling 


A program is arranged for groups of 
children with students telling stories, 
These groups may be large—forty to 
fifty children with some adults in the 
audience. With a particular age level in 
mind, a student desiring this experience 
selects a story suitable for telling. He 
prepares the story with due regard for 
standards of good storytelling, being 


helped to attain skill by a member of the 
Repeated opportu: | 
nities to tell the same story to different 


speech department. 


groups of children develop confidence. 
and increase skill. Students’ reactions— 
“I’m glad I did it” or “It was certainly 
worth all the effort that I put into the 


preparation”—indicate that their own 


feeling of achievement and the children’s 
enjoyment make the laboratory expe 
rience a valued one. Further evidence 
of the value is revealed when a graduate: 
says: “Every year I tell that story I told” 
at the Book Fair, The Apple of Content 
ment,* to my fourth graders. They just 
love it! I’ve learned other stories to tell’ 
since then.” 

All juniors have a laboratory expe 
rience in observing a professional story: 
teller. They see techniques of good story: 
telling demonstrated and gain an appre- 
ciation of the value to children of listen- 
ing to selected stories superbly told. High 


praise for the artistry and skill of the 


storyteller is implied in the comment of 


* Howard Pyle, “Apple of Contentment,” Pepper ond 
Salt (New York: Harper’s 1885, revised 1918). 









in a _ permissive atmosphere, | 
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one burly male student: “A dame who 
can tell me a fairy tale and have me like 
it, is good.” 

Instructors of freshmen education 
courses arrange for students to attend the 
Fair to observe children’s reactions in a 
situation outside the classroom. Sopho- 
more education courses utilize the Fair 
for rich experiences with children’s 
books and exhibits in their study of mate- 
rials of instruction. While acting as hosts 
to children from the campus and city 
schools, these students observe and re- 
cord children’s reactions to new books. 
When they read a book to a small group 
of five-, six- or seven-year-olds, the group 
usually gets larger immediately. They 
may help individual children find new 
books on a particular topic—perhaps a 
story about horses or football. 


In the fall, part of the senior class does 
off-campus student teaching; the others 
are on campus. Seniors doing student 
teaching in the campus school bring their 
groups of children to the Fair to take 
part in its activities. Seniors doing off- 
campus student teaching spend time 
examining the books. The Book Fair is 
scheduled to include one of the weeks 
when off-campus students will be at the 
college for instructional purposes. Sen- 
iors have genuine purpose in selecting 
books for a particular age level at this 
stage of their professional preparation. 


Benefits for All 


Generally speaking, professional edu- 
cation staff members consider the Book 
Fair a learning experience for students 
at whatever college level they are work- 
ing. In the year it is held, it is carried 
out primarily by and benefits most the 
juniors who observed it as freshmen. But 
it is used by instructors of other courses, 
too. Each student has two experiences 
with the Fair—first as a freshman, later 
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as a junior or as a sophomore, and again 
as a senior. Book Fair experiences differ 
in kind with the maturity of the student; 
in quality, with the instructor’s apprecia- 
tion of its inherent values. 

College instructors in other depart- 
ments make use of the Fair, also. Art 
instructors use it for a functional situa- 
tion in poster making. They refer stu- 
dents to it for a study of modern illustra- 
tion in children’s books. Science and 
social studies instructors urge students 
to note children’s books available in the 
content areas. The English department is 
interested in having students observe the 
skill and artistry of a professional story- 
teller and in having students examine 
books for story content and form. The 
Fair touches many aspects of the college 
curriculum. 

The Book Fair is a laboratory expe- 
rience in a variety of ways because it 
provides increased contacts with chil- 
dren, staff, professional and lay people. 
By its very nature it is a materials labora- 
tory. All juniors in the course, Planning 
Learning Experiences, have common ex- 
periences in certain phases of the pro- 
gram such as observing children’s re- 
actions to certain aspects of the Fair, dis- 
cussing outstanding books in the exhibit, 
listening to a professional storyteller, 
and hearing an author and/or illustrator 
discuss writing and illustrating children’s 
books. 

Since only a few, if any, of the stu- 
dents have had opportunities for contact 
with distinguished people in the field of 
children’s books, this aspect of the pro- 
gram has great significance. Further, get- 
ting an over-all picture of such an enter- 
prise, seeing a job through to completion, 
and checking all details thoroughly are 
experiences important to teaching. Values 
of the Book Fair are different for every 
participant, for each takes to it a differ- 
ent background of experience. 
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By EDWIN H. REEDER| 


Reading for Beauty 


“Reading for beauty is a neglected aspect of reading,” said Edwin H. 
Reeder who, prior to his death in May 1957, was professor of education, 


University of Illinois, Champaign. 


I w Tuts DAY AND AGE, A GREAT DEAL OF 
time and attention is being devoted to 
the problem of how to improve children’s 
reading. This is important, particularly 
in a democracy in which communication 
of ideas is essential to survival. But I 
wonder whether we have not somewhat 
neglected one phase of the total reading 
program—one way by which reading 
ministers to every individual who is 
taught how to open his mind and heart 
to it. I am referring to the process of 
reading for beauty. 


For there is sheer beauty in what has 
been written which enters into the soul 
of the reader who is receptive to it. And 
great masters of poetry and prose have 
looked upon human problems, aspira- 
tions and catastrophes—sometimes of 
one time or place or culture, sometimes 
in terms of poignant universals—and 
have spoken to all who will read with 
an open heart. To fail to teach boys and 
girls how to read for beauty makes the 
reading program a partial one indeed, in 


the light of all that it could do for them. 


Beauty Caught, Not Taught 


To teach children to read for beauty 
is not hard; it is easy. But it requires one 
absolutely essential element; it requires 
that the teacher himself shall feel that 
beauty. It requires that he shall do much 
reading aloud to his pupils, interpreting 
the beauty of the printed page with taste, 
enthusiasm, emotion. It requires that he 
shall never ask a poor reader in the class 
to stumble through a reading at sight of 
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something beautiful. But it requires that 
he shall stimulate at least some of the 
members of his class to study fine pieces 
of writing and to read them aloud also 
with taste, enthusiasm and emotion. Love 
of the beautiful in poetry, like so many 
of the finest things which a pupil gets 
from his teacher, is caught from the 
teacher, not taught by him. 


Two Ways: Hard and Easy 


There are two ways to learn to appre 
ciate an art. One is the hard way, the 
intellectual way. By this way, the learner, 
recognizing that there is something beau 
tiful in the art, studies assiduously until | 
he acquires the appreciation. The other 
is the easy way. It consists of lighting 
the candle of one’s own appreciation 
from the flaming torch of someone who 
already has it. 6 


So remember this when you plan fie 
children. Keep all of the fine ideas you 
have acquired about reading to under 
stand, to remember, to analyze, to use 
But remember also that teachers can be! 
flaming torches of enjoyment of the beate 
tiful in literature and that children may 
learn to light their own candles of apne 
ciation from them. 


We include this article as-@ 


Ed. note: 
tribute to Dr. Reeder. It is especially 
appropriate for this month when prepa 
rations are being made for Book Week, 
November 1-7. 
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Concerns for Children Are World Wide 


Dorothy K. Ho directs the Elementary Teachers In-service Training 
Center which began in Taiwan in 1956. The Center has a capacity of 


... In Free China 


approximately 120 teachers at one time and is a four- to six-week work- 
shop. This workshop way of learning now stands as a model of in-service 
education for many countries in Southeast Asia. _A total of more than 
30,000 elementary teachers have come to the Center by rotation to up- 


Tue CONSTITUTION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
China, like that of many other democratic 
countries, stipulates a period of six years of 
compulsory elementary education for all chil- 
dren who have reached the age of six. Text- 
books are provided free and there is no tui- 
tion charge. The development of elementary 
education in Free China made in the last 
ten years in accordance with the Constitu- 
tional provision has been impressive. There 
are at present over 1,500 public elementary 
schools with a total of more than 1,500,000 
students (the total population in Taiwan is 
about ten million). The school-age children 
actually attending classes have reached over 
ninety per cent. 
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grade their professional competence. 








Elementary education embraces four 
aspects; namely, transmission of knowledge 
(scientific and otherwise), moral training 
(morality, integrity, national consciousness) , 
physical training, and human relationships 
(sociability, cooperation) . Science education 
is receiving more attention. A six-year plan 
to promote science education was instituted 
this year by the Ministry of Education, aim- 
ing at introducing the latest scientific infor- 
mation into the elementary school cur- 
riculum. 

The method of education emphasizes stu- 
dent participation. A so-called “living educa- 
tion” is encouraged. The distance between 
classroom and actual life is being reduced 


Bringing rich learning experience to 
the classroom is a concern of every- 
one in the ong 2 A An elementary 
teacher who has been in Mrs. 
Ho’s training center is. shown in her 
own school. A science class of fifth 
graders is studying air pressure. By 
using an old bicycle tube and a simple 
pump, two students demonstrate how 
air when comp in a compart- 
ment may support weight. 


By DOROTHY K. HO 




























to a minimum. Students engage in such 
activities as self-discipline, craft learning, do- 
it-yourself programs, and light labor service. 
Also emphasized are vocational education 
and audio-visual programs. Training of teach- 
ers and vocational education have developed 
successfully with considerable assistance from 
the Mutual Security Mission of United States 
International Cooperation Administration. 


The training of elementary teachers is car- 
ried on in ten provincial normal schools. 
The inception in 1956 of an “Elementary 
School Teachers’ In-service Training Center” 
for a short, concentrated course has further 
consolidated the pool of competent teaching 
staff. 


Under government educational administra- 
tion, inspectors are responsible for rendering 
assistance and guidance to public schools. 
Each normal school has its own local educa- 
tional assistance group to maintain direct con- 
tact with the public schools in its com- 
munity. A mobile supervising group on the 
provincial level was organized in 1958 for 
similar purposes, and its operation has been 
found effective and satisfactory. 


Shortage of Classrooms and Materials 


In spite of the achievements related above, 
the picture of Free China’s elementary educa- 
tion is not all rosy. The shortage of adequate 
classrooms and other educational facilities or 
equipment, the increasing number of students 


assigned to each class, and inadequate 


muneration for teachers are the most obvious _ 


serious problems facing the authorities today, 
The government and the local community 


have been cooperating financially in building 


more classrooms in order to maintain a day. 
long schedule for all the upper and inter. 
mediate grades, while the lower grades am 
limited to a half-day program. 

The higher living standard of the people 
made possible since the restoration of Taiwan 


to China has reduced the death rate and in 


creased the birth rate, so that the growth in 
school population continually strains the total 
school capacity. The insufficient educational 
equipment provided by government dispense 
tion is supplemented as much as possible by 
do-it-yourself programs carried out by teach 
ers and students together. The salary for 
teachers, after repeated adjustments, has 
reached an average of twenty U.S. dollars per 


month, which is actually a little higher than 


that of other government employees. But with 
the traditional persuasion of Chinese educa 
tional philosophy, it does not seem as if the 
low remuneration has adversely affected the 
efficiency of teachers in Taiwan. 


The over-all situation of Free China’s pub 
lic education, therefore, is progressive and 
hopeful. The credit for success in this field 


must be attributed to the loyalty of teachers | 


to their profession and to their country. 


Book Week—November 1-7 


oe 


Courtesy, The Children’s Book Council, Ine 
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News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


New ACE Branch 
Bay County ACE, Florida 


Merle Gray Honored 


The University of Chicago presented its 
Alumni award for good citizenship and pub- 
lic service to Merle Gray, former ACEI presi- 
dent. Miss Gray recently retired from the 
Hammond, Indiana, Public Schools where she 
was director of elementary education. She is 
now senior editor with a textbook publishing 
firm in Morristown, New Jersey. 

ACEI members will be pleased to hear of 
this well-deserved recognition. Miss Gray’s 
public service has included chairmanship of 
the Hammond Junior Red Cross from 1943 to 
1958 and membership on the United States 
National Committee for Childhood Education 
since 1956. 


Annie E. Moore 
Added to Roll of Honor 


At its meeting in August, the Executive 
Board of the Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation International directed that the name 
of Annie E. Moore be inscribed on the Roll 
of Honor of the Association. This is a fitting 
tribute to a well-loved leader in the field of 
primary education. For many years prior to 
her retirement in 1932, she was an associate 
professor at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. She was an inspiration to many stu- 
dents from this 
country and 
other countries 
who were privi- 
leged to work 

with her. 
A substantial 
bequest from 
Miss Moore’s 
estate has been 
received by the 
Association and 
will be added to 
the Memorial En- 
dowment Fund 
which was estab- 
lished to com- 
memorate the 


Annie E. Moore name and out- 
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standing accomplishments for children by a 
professional worker in the field of childhood 
education or welfare. The principal of this 
fund is kept intact and only the annual income 
is used for the work of the Association. 


1959-60 ACEI Fellow 


On August 1, Kathleen Shafer began her 
duties as the ACEI Fellow for 1959-60, Mrs. 
Shafer, a former president of the Oklahoma 
ACE, comes to Headquarters from Tulsa. She 
‘ was editor of the 

first ACEI Hand- 

book on UNES- 

CO. She repre- 

sents all ACE 

branch members 

and especially 

those in the 

Southwest re- 
gion. 

Her duties at 

Headquarters are 

varied. She will 

assist with the 

work there, help 

plan and carry 

out arrangements 

for the ACEI 

Kathleen Shafer Study Confer- 

ence, participate in conferences of organiza- 

tions with which ACEI cooperates, attend 

meetings of the Executive Board and visit 
schools in the Washington area. 

Mrs. Shafer has taught for a number of 
years in the Tulsa Public Schools and has 
had experience in working with teachers 
through Tulsa University. She received her 
Bachelor’s Degree from Northeastern State 
Teachers College at Tahlequah, Oklahoma; 
her Master’s Degree from Oklahoma Univer- 
sity and her Professional Diploma in Educa- 
tion from the University of Tulsa. As a 
grandmother of three young children she 
will be especially valuable to Headquarters 
staff, for she can reflect not only the thinking 
of a Branch member but also that of a de- 
voted grandparent. 


Jean Adamson at Work 


Many of you will remember our Australian 
Fellow for 1956-57, Jean Adamson. Last year 
Miss Adamson did graduate work at Stanford 
University and worked for a brief period at 
Headquarters before returning to Australia. 
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The Newsletter of the Australian Pre-School 
Association reports from the State of Queens- 
land that, following a 1958 Government 
Grant, Miss Adamson is supervising the 
rapid development of kindergartens there. 


United Nations Day 


Every year since 1948 the American people 
have celebrated United Nations Day. This 
year it comes on Saturday, October 24. This 
is a good opportunity to plan programs in 
local communities as a means of building 
understanding and good will toward all na- 
tions. If you would like to receive a U.N. Day 
Kit, write to: United States Committee for 
the United Nations, 816 21st Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Children’s Book Week 


This year Children’s Book Week will be 
November 1-7. The theme is “Exploring in 
Books!” Consult your local library for fur- 
ther information or write to Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 50 West 53d Street, New York 
19, New York. 


American Education Week 


American Education Week is to be held 
November 8-14 with the theme, “Praise and 
Appraise Your Schools.” Sponsors of Ameri- 
can Education Week are National Education 
Association, American Legion, U. S. Office of 
Education and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Information and materials may 
be obtained from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Recent ACEI Publications 


What Are Kindergartens For?, a reprint 
leaflet, is proving to be much in demand. This 
came off the press in May and already addy 
tional copies have been printed. One copy is 
free; twenty-five copies are one dollar. 


How Good Is Our Kindergarten? is the 
project of the ACEI Special Committee og 
Kindergarten with Lorraine Sherer as chair. 
man. This guide for teaching five-year-olds 
should be useful in many ways. It is priced at 
seventy-five cents. 

Equipment and Supplies, the 1959 revision, 
is now available from the Association for one 
dollar and fifty cents. 


You were represented at 


The International Workshop for Education 
Editors in Washington, D. C., August 7, 8, 10, 
12, by Margaret Rasmussen, editor of ACEI 
publications. 

The National Conference on Citizenship in 
Washington, D. C., September 16-19, by Kath 
leen Shafer, ACEI Fellow. 





The listing of a company’s products 
in CHILDHOOD EpbucATION does not 
indicate that all of its products have 
been approved by ACEI. 

















Gift to ACEI Building Fund 
Columbia and now having offices at 1200 15th Street, 7 


N.W., Washington 5, D. C., the sum of__...___ 
Dollars. 


I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District’ of 








SIGNED 


ADDRESS 





ENcLosED $. 





(CI AM A MEMBER OF 


ACE Branca 





0 I aM AN INTERNATIONAL MEMBER 
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CI aM NOT A MEMBER _ Gifts to Building Fund are tax exempt. 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


ANIMAL BABIES. By Arthur Gregor. Photo- 
by Yila. New York: Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33d St., 1959. Pp. 44. $2.75; library 
binding $2.73 net. Delightful photographs 
by a gifted artist show animal mothers of 
farm and zoo with their babies. A simple text 
holds the pictures together and adds brief 
comments on the scenes depicted. A wonder- 
fully appealing book for ages 4-8—E.H. 


THE COOKING BOOK. By Betty Miles. IlI- 
lustrated by Jo Lowrey. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 1959. 
Unpaged. $2.75. The jacket blurb states 

that this is “for the youngest cooks of all—a 

recipe book for the three- to six-year-olds who 
spend so much of their time in the kitchen.” 

From play dough (you don’t eat it) to such 

gourmet surprises as Grapes with Ginger Ale 

or Tangerine Salad with Raisins, the recipes 
are clear, simple and addressed to the child 
himself. Directions list ingredients and uten- 
sils needed and give step-by-step procedures, 
designating exactly what the child does and 
what an adult should do. Beginning readers 
can use the book independently, but pre- 
schoolers will need help from Mother. Gay 
pictures add to the fun of a book designed for 
both entertainment and instruction —E.H. 


FATHER BEAR COMES HOME. Written and 
illustrated by Else Holmelund Minarik. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1959. 
Pp. 62. $1.95; library binding $2.19 net. 

In her first “easy-to-read” book, Little Bear, 

this author-artist accomplished the difficult 

feat of combining imagination and humor 
with a very simple story. This equally de- 
lightful sequel is highly recommended to any- 
one looking for a book which beginning 
readers can read and will want to read. Father 
Bear comes home from a fishing trip and 


. cures Little Bear of the hiccups, takes him on 


a picnic, and sets him and his friends straight 
on the subject of mermaids. Ages 4-8.—E.H. 


INDIANS. Written and illustrated by Edwin 
Tunis. New York: World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., 1959. Pp. 157. $4.95. 

This “pictorial recreation of American Indian 

life before the arrival of the white man . . .” 

emphasizes everyday living among the Indians 
rather than their history or tribal organiza- 
tion. More than 200 pencil drawings show 
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tools, crafts, shelters and other details of 


Indian communities in many parts of the 
country. A valuable addition to the books 
on this subject. Ages 8-12.—E.H. 


THE LONG-NOSED PRINCESS. By Priscilla 
Hallowell. Illustrated by Rita Fava. New 
York: The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
1959. Pp. 64. $2. Princess Felicity has a 

good disposition, a warm smile; and she is 

pretty, even if her nose is a bit long. All the 
kingdom’s subjects, animals and birds love 

Felicity (the birds often perch on her nose). 

The King decides that Felicity should be mar- 

ried to a neighboring prince and live happily 

ever after. The chosen prince is rather out- 
spoken about Felicity’s nose, and true love 
runs every way but smooth. But since this is 

a fairy tale, Felicity finds a way to live hap- 

pily ever after. A delightfully humorous spoof 

of traditional fairy tales for ages 8-10.—Re- 
viewed by PEARL Perry, librarian, Middlesex 

Elementary School, Baltimore County, Md. 


PAPER, INK AND ROLLER: PRINT-MAK- 
ING FOR BEGINNERS. By Harvey Weiss. 
New York: William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 
13th St., 1958. Pp. 64. $3.50. Imagination 

in printing processes appeals to pupils of all 

ages. In this book one can follow easy pro- 
cedures with much leeway for personal varia- 
tion. Mr. Weiss takes the beginner through 
steps in six elementary methods of print- 
making and refers briefly to other ways of 
printing. He emphasizes simple equipment, 
such as may be available at home. Experi- 
mentation with design and methods is en- 
couraged. Illustrations present steps for the 
methods and add a range of ideas in repro- 
ductions from the work of artists. The writing 
is clear and the instructions explicit. Included 
is a selective bibliography. Ages 10 up.— 
Reviewed by OtivE JoBES, supervisor of art, 
Board of Education, Baltimore County, Md. 


PAPIER-MACHE. By Lillian Johnson. New 
York: David McKay Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave., 
1958. Pp. 87. $3.95. This book introduces 

the beginner to various ways of working in 

papier-maché. Elementary procedure for 
making masks, full round figures and puppets 
is emphasized. Photographs and drawings 
bring out steps in the process. Based on: the 
author’s own production, they show forms 
related to the application of papier-maché in 
making conventional display figures rather 
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August 


LOOK OUT THE WINDOW, 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. The author of A Friend Is Someone 
Who Likes You and The Brave Cowboy 
delightfully reveals to children, in enchanting 


text and pictures, the busy world around them. 


Ages 3-7. $1.95 


PUSS IN BOOTS 


by Charles Perrault; newly adapted and 
illustrated by Hans Fischer. The interna- 
tionally known Swiss artist retells the beloved 
favorite. His brilliant pictures overflow with 
the same nl and imagination that character- 


ize Pitschi and The Birthday. Ages 5-8 $3.00 


THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES 


by Hans Christian Andersen; translated and 
illustrated by Erik Blegvad. The ever-fresh 
story with its witty and wise conclusion in a 
delightful translation. The lovely pictures in 
line and full color reflect the old-world charm 
of Denmark. Ages 6-10. $3.00 


THERE WAS TIMMY! 
by Sally Scott; illustrated by Beth Krush. 
The amusing tale of a puppy who was con- 
stantly underfoot but who finally proved him- 
self a valuable member of the family. 
Ages 6-10. $2.25 


THE TWO UNCLES OF PABLO 


by Harry Bebn; illustrated by Mel Silver- 
man. Mr. Behn gives vivid life to the colorful 
Mexican scene and to a small boy whose dig- 
nity, simplicity, and resourcefulness will win 
him friends everywhere. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE PROMISED YEAR 


by Yoshiko Uchida; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson. In a natural and childlike 
story, the author of Takao and Grandfather's 
Sword tells of an appealing Japanese girl's 
first year in California. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE RICHEST BOY 


IN THE WORLD 


by Francis Kalnay; illustrated by W. T. 
Mars. Francis Kalnay, whose Chacaro was a 
runner-up for the Newbery Medal, tells a 
moving story of a young boy at school in 
Hungary. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


SUMMER AT HASTY COVE 
Written and illustrated by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain. A light-hearted adventure that tells of 
the difficulties and amusements the Parker 
family encounter when they find that a sum- 
mer at Hasty Cove means work as well as play. 

Ages 9-12. $2.95 


THE QUESTING HEART 


by Mildred Lawrence. Set on a small island 
in Lake Erie, this is a fine story, full of sound 


values and lively narrative, for teen-age girls 
by the author of Along Comes Spring. $3.00 


THE BEAST MASTER 


by Andre Norton. Readers of Star Rangers 
and Star Gate will welcome this brilliantly 
imagined, science-fiction tale of Hosteen Storm 
and his Commando team — an eagle, a giant 
cat, and two meerkats. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


September 


THE WOLF AND THE 


SEVEN LITTLE KIDS 
by the Grimm Brothers; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. The spirit of this familiar folk 
tale is freshly interpreted with liveliness and 
humor in a beautifully illustrated edition that 
was awarded the Swiss Youth Book Prize 
(Jugend Buch Preis) in 1957. Ages 4-8. $3.75 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVER 


by Will and Nicolas. A search for a four-leaf 
clover leads to breath-taking adventures for 
two young boys. Another fine picture book by 
the author and artist of the Caldecott Medal 
winner, Finders Keepers. Ages 5-9. $3.00 


TROUBLE FOR TOMAS 


by Franz Hutterer; translated by Joyce 
Emerson; illustrated by Irene Schreiber. 
The charming, warmly told story of a young 
Yugoslav boy whose efforts to recover his 
dearly loved donkey prove successful only 
when a colorful traveling circus comes to his 
village. Ages 8-12. $2.50 





THE MYSTERIOUS 


SCHOOLMASTER 


by Karin Anckarsvird; translated by Anna- 
belle. MacMillan; illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. When Cecilia and Michael accidently 
discover the new science teacher in ominously 
suspicious activities, they find themselves in 


deadly peril. . Ages 8-12. $3.00 
THE RIVER AT GREEN KNOWE 


by L. M. Boston; illustrated by Peter Bos- 
ton. The author of The Children of Green 
Knowe and Treasure of Green Knowe weaves 
a magic spell once again in a rare and memo- 
table story of three children and their long 
summer on the river. Ages 9-12. $3.00 





OLD ONE-TOE 
by Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by 


Marie Ponsot; illustrated by Jobannes 
Troyer. In an exciting and lyrically told story 
that evokes the French countryside, M. Bau- 
douy tells of Old One-Toe, a bold and cunning 
red fox who becomes the lord of farm and 
forest. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


WILD PONY ISLAND 


by Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by 
Charles Beck. Mr. Meader's firsthand experi- 
ence on the island of Ocracoke, off the North 
Carolina coast, is reflected in this vivid story 
of a city boy growing up in a beautiful, un- 
spoiled part of America. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


IN THE MORNING! 


by John Langstaff; illustrated by Antony 
Groves-Raines. Four of the loveliest tradi- 
tional carols, the music arranged by Marshall 
Woodbridge, are superbly illustrated with 
jewel-like pictures reminiscent of glowing 
medieval manuscripts. All ages. $3.25 


October 
THE TIGER’S WHISKER 


AND OTHER TALES AND LEGENDS 
FROM ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
by Harold Courlander; illustrated by En- 
rico Arno. A well-known folklorist presents 
a varied collection of adventurous and humor- 
ous tales for children and for storytellers. 
8-12.- $3.25 


THE FAR FRONTIER 
by William O. Steele; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. A master storyteller at his very best 
in a deeply revealing and moving adventure 
of a young boy in the Tennessee wilderness. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 


A VALENTINE FOR CANDY 


by Marian Cumming; illustrated by Su- 
sanne Suba. Set in Texas in 1894, this story 
of a young New England girl who learns to 
appreciate a different way of life is enjoyable 
reading for girls of today. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


THE GAMMAGE CUP 
by Carol Kendall; illustrated by Erik Bleg- 


vad. Carol Kendall, in a modern manner remi- 
niscent of Gulliver's Travels, creates an entirely 
new and fascinating world, peopled with origi- 
nal, unforgettable characters. Ages 9-12. $3.25 


THE MISSING VIOLIN 


by Jean Bothwell; illustrated by Artur F. 
Mardkvia. A year in India soon after World 
War I holds unexpected, exciting adventures 
for the Tennant children. Ages 10-14. $3.25 


LEAP INTO DANGER 


by Leif Hamre; translated by Evelyn Rams- 
den. This taut, dramatic story of survival 
against great odds, when two young Nor- 
wegian pilots parachute into a snowbound 
wilderness, takes the reader into the very 
heart of danger. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


MIRROR WITH A MEMORY 


THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Charles Michael Daugherty; illustrated 
with 50 photographs. The basic principles 
of design and composition, as well as the his- 
tory, mechanics, and opportunities of Photog- 
raphy, are lucidly explored in text and specially 
selected pictures. Ages 12 up. $3.25 


MASTER OF MORGANA 


by Allan Campbell McLean. In a powerful, 
brooding novel, set on the Isle of Skye and in 
the tradition of Buchan and Stevenson, the 
author unfolds a dramatic story that builds to 
a startling climax. Ages 14 up. $3.00 
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Illustrations by Hans Fischer from Puss in Boots 








than to the creative expression of young 
people. In spite of this limitation, the book 
is a useful reference for beginners working in 
this medium. Ages 10 up.—0O.]J. 


SAINT FRANCIS AND THE ANIMALS. 
Written and illustrated by Leo Politi. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th 
Ave., 1959. Unpaged. $2.95. Seven legends 

of the gentle Saint Francis are retold and 

illustrated in beautiful color. Appealing and 
attractive. Ages 6-9.—E.H. 


Science Books 


ANIMALS THAT HELP US. By Carroll Lane 
Fenton and Herminie B. Kitchen. New 
York: The John Day Co., 210 Madison 
Ave., 1959. Pp. 128. $3.50. Domestic 

animals the world over are described and 

pictured in this comprehensive book. Dogs, 
cats, sheep, goats, horses, cattle, camels and 

elephants are discussed—to mention just a 

few common animals. But there are also some 

animals, less common to us, that are dis- 
cussed. Among these are the wild pasang, the 
long-haired yak, the water buffalo and the 

llama. Ages 9-12.—Reviewed by Pau E. 

BLacKwoop, consultant, elementary science, 

Office of Education, Department of HEW, 

Washington, D. C. 




































A BOOK OF SATELLITES FOR YOU, 
Franklyn M. Branley. Illustrated by Leg 
ard Kessler. New York: Thomas Y. Cro 
Co., 432 4th Ave., 1959. Unpaged. $3. F 

picture book for young children uses be 
colorful drawings, With a minimum of 
to explain satellites. It briefly reviews | 
time of launching and the characteristics: 
the first four man-made satellites. Some i de 
about satellites of the future are inclu 


Ages 4-8.—P.E.B. 


FLY REDWING FLY. Written and illus 
by Lloyd Lozes Goff. New York: Loth 
Lee & Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave., 19% 
Pp. 30. $2.75. This beautiful book is abd 

the life of the redwing. The redwing black 
is like other birds in most ways. It bu 
nests, hatches eggs, feeds the young, prote 
itself from various enemies and mi 
with the seasons. However, in some 
is unlike other birds. Colored illus 
show the eggs, the nest, the young, the ad 
and other things about this common Ame 
ican bird.—P.E.B. 


PLANTS OF WOODLAND AND WAY: 
Written and illustrated by Su Zan N. 
Swain. Garden City, New York: Dou 
Books, 575 Madison Ave., 1958. 


SELF -SELECTION 


‘BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Frontiers of America Books 





—_ 
A skillful combination of low reading levels 
with high interest levels! Three exciting, 
factual books on a third grade reading level, 






; handlir 
by Edith McCall aad drs 


will enjoy them. Advanced 2nd or 3rd in ency 
graders can test their new-found reading ePl 
skills. Grades 2-8. 128 pp. Illustrated. with tk 
yet eighth graders needing remedial help Net — $1.88 each.* ae 


* Log Fort Adventures °@ Steamboats to the West © Hunters Blaze the Trails ieee 
New French-English Book for Children — A Trip to Paris, eK 


aie eR A gay, delightful introduction to easy beginning by Terry Shannon | minute 


French. Over 150 French words and phrases with 








a Oh PN pronunciation and translation. Delightful continuity 
fy ae KS *_ y makes this the easiest introduction to a second lan- color, 
t wt ae guage. In 4 colors. Grades 2-up. 32 pp. Net — $1.88.* 
3, 
s The Children’s Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment Be 
Kg . . 2 ~ p rye vane. *Net prices to schools aud: 
lildrens Press [Beehhees | 
Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. full-color * catalog and it 


structional guide. 
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A 


NEW 











!/ DIMENSION 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ILLUSTRATION 


Look through any volume of Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia and you will see that the unique 
handling of more than 11,000 maps, pictures 
and drawings truly creates a new dimension 
in encyclopedia illustration. This is done by: 

e Placing all illustrations and maps right 
with the article to which they refer. There 
is no bothersome reference to gazetteers or 
picture sections. 

eKeeping all illustrations up to the 
minute—more than 2,500 illustrations re- 
vised in the last 6 years. 

eThe generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for 


easy reading across the gutter, and more 
than 110 additional black and white maps. 

e Using new techniques, such as the 
dramatic treatment illustrated above. This 
brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
acetate transparencies used in the article on 
anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
tures of the human ; 

Add it all up and fae | agree that Collier’s 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier’s 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
Educational and Library Agency that evalu- 
ates encyclopedias. 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information about weg aids, 
Ne 


Educational Division, Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 


ew York 19, N.Y: 





$2.95. An excellent identification book of 
dozens of mushrooms, ferns and flowering 
plants. Beautiful colored drawings will stimu- 
late interest in plants and assist in identifying 
them. Ages 10 up.—P.E.B. 


SEEDS AND MORE SEEDS. By Millicent E. 
Selsam. Illustrated by Tomi Ungerer. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1959. 
Pp. 60. $1.95; library binding $2.19 net. 

A simple story about Benny, who is perhaps 

a seed-happy boy. He does many experiments 

with seeds of many kinds. He learns how seeds 

grow into plants and produce flowers and 
more seeds. A primer-type book with simple, 
colorful drawings. Ages 4-8.—P.E.B. 


SOUNDS ALL AROUND. By Tillie S. Pine 
and Joseph Levine. Illustrated by Bernice 
Myers. New York: Whittlesey House, 330 
W. 42d St., 1958. Pp. 47. $2.50.. What 

really happens when you hear sounds? How 
does sound travel? What makes low sounds 
and high sounds? These are just a few of the 
questions answered -by simple narrative and 
colorful illustrations in this delightful book 
for young children.—P.E.B. 


#e 
% 


THE TRUE BOOK OF SPACE. By lila Pj 
dendorf. Illustrated by Robert Borja. Ch 
cago: Children’s Press, Inc., Jackson Blud 
& Racine Ave., 1959. Pp. 47. $2. Thi 

colorful book with bold and imaginatiy 

drawings will help children develop an @& 
panding concept of space. It will also hel 
answer specific questions about the history gf 
transportation, outer space, satellites, rockets 
and space travel. Ages 7-9.—P.E.B. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your ~ 
new address at least five weeks before 
date of issue with which it is to take 
effect. Address 


Association for Childhood Education 
International 


1200 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Send the old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label. 














FOR KINDERGARTEN -« PRIMARY - SPECIAL CLASSES : 


JUST OFF THE PRESS!) 
COMMUNITY'S sow catoiog. | 


Many new products with the samél 
durability and imaginative design that} 
are making Community Playthings stané 
ard play and classroom equipment in the 


nation’s schools. | 
| 


For your free copy write 


COMMUNITY 
PLAYTHINGS 


2 


Dept. 80 
RIFTON, NEW YORK 
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STIMULATION 


for young readers 


THE LITTLEST BEAR, written and illus. by Inez Hogan 
Why it is necessary to reason, what it is to have a friend, and how to share, are some 


of the things Littlest Bear learns as he gains his self-reliance. 
3-7 reinforced cloth _ $2.50 


TWIN PUPPIES, written and illus. by Inez Hogan 
Similarities in growth experience provide ready identification for youngsters, as Yip 
and Yap gradually become independent and find their places on a farm. 

4-7 reinforced cloth $2.25 


CIRCUS MAGIC, by Sharon Banigan, illus. by Katharina Maillard 
The special magic of acrobats, brass bands, spotlights and prancing horses is captured 
in simple, rhythmic verses and gay, unusual pictures. 4-7 paper boards $2.50 


THE BLACKBIRD IN THE LILAC, by James Reeves, illus. by 


Edward Ardizzone 
Mice and myths, funny people and fireworks, are found among these 53 poems, certain 


to captivate every child. By a distinguished English poet, they are highlighted by 
charming and sensitive drawings. 5-8 $2.50 


PETER TSCHAIKOWSKY AND THE NUTCRACKER 
BALLET, by Opal Wheeler, illus. by Christine Price 

In conclusion of an absorbing two-part biography, Tschaikowsky emerges from young 
manhood as a person of winning simplicity and a composer of unusual genius. Basic 
piano arrangements of six favorite compositions included. 8-12 $3.50 


MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN, written and illus. by Jean 


George 
Sam proves he can live alone for a year on a remote Catskill mountain and meet the 


demands of Nature. Realistic details of his pioneer existence are given. 
11-14 $3.00 


LAD: A DOG, by Albert Payson Terhune, illus. by Sam Savitt 
The gallant and lntede adventures of Lad, the magnificent Sunnybank collie, in a 
handsome, newly illustrated 40th anniversary edition. 12 and up $3.50 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Our totally new catalog of books for 
children and young adults designed to help you better select books. 


Dutton 300 Park Ave. South, N.Y. 
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Books for Adults 


Editor, JAMES A. SMITH 


Director, Teacher Preparation in 
Elementary Education, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 


THE BIG RED SCHOOLHOUSE. By Fred M. 
Hechinger. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday 
& Co. Inc., 1959. Pp. 240. $3.95. Because 

there is no single book which has brought the 
information of the Russian and the American 
school systems together, Mr. Hechinger has 
attempted to do this without bias. He has 
succeeded fairly well. Certainly this is the 
clearest picture to date of the educational 
issues and problems brought to a head by the 
launching of Sputnik. The author carefully 
weighs pros and cons of arguments given for 
change in our schools. As an educational re- 
porter, analyst, writer and editor, Mr. Hech- 
inger has had to report educational contro- 
versies objectively. This book is no exception: 
he makes a scholarly presentation with few 
instances of emotional dramatization. 





However, it is difficult for an educator why educato 
has taught for some twenty-six years to accegif tors; i. 
all that Mr. Hechinger writes. Because he ha maintai 
not lived with children and teachers, gj ment in 
aspects of the problem do not come into cleg at work 
focus for him. Like other writers he is guiliy{ the sch 
at times of over-simplification and ove, 
generalization. His philosophy of education jy 
basically academic in nature—his concept of 
learning is that of amassing knowledge. Not’ 











once in the entire book is any reference mad 

to the volumes of research in education which not 80 
are fast making teaching a science. Nowher§ which’ 
does he exhibit a knowledge of the psych as thor 
of learning, of the research in child develop § as they 
ment, anthropology, sociology and _ related § From | 
fields which have contributed so much to om § many | 
knowledge of the child as a learner. He makes § ing me 
a great case for the faults of education af Mr. 
lying in our methodology, yet never one tion sl 


acknowledges any research which proves ome place’ 
method superior to another. Et dents, 
Educators are branded as fadists rather # nation 
than scientists reaching for truths. This is® fullest 
hard to take. 
Mr. Hechinger never really comes to grips jouyse 
with the basic problems facing American 

















long on teaching more meaningful arithmetic 
e earlier with proven success .. . to 
. meet today’s greater needs 
@ 
long tse 
@ 
on : NUMBERS WE NEED 
. Grades 1-2—Brownell * Weaver 
e e ARITHMETIC WE NEED 
carming eee Grades 3-8—Buswell * Brownell * Sauble 
bd GINN NUMBER CARDS 
e an invaluable aid for primary grades 
. THE GINN ARITHME-STICK 
Home Office: Boston “4 for all grade levels * any arithmetic program! \ 
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educators which do not face Russian educa- 























— 
sccem fl tors; i.e., meeting individual differences and 
ec hall maintaining a democratic dream; achieve- 
s; ment in relation to ability; meeting the forces 
c at work in society which put extra duties on 
guilly§ the school ; fulfilling the original objective for 
over § education which states that in a democratic 
ion is society we cannot leave some things to chance 
pt off and that these things then become the job of 
Nol the social agency—the school. 

made Some of the author’s statements are just 
vhich@ not so. He describes schools the likes of 
vhere# which your reviewer has never seen. He writes 
ology # as though all these schools in America are 
elop. ff as they are because of modern methodology. 
lated § From his descriptions, it is a certainty that 


) ouri many of these schools are still using teach- 
jakes fing methods used when he was a boy. 

n %§ Mr. Hechinger’s own philosophy of educa- 
one # tion shines through his work. It reveals no 


one place for creativity in development of stu- 
dents, nor in the fact that the strength of the 

ther nation lies in educating the dullest to their 

8 18% fullest potential as well as the brightest. 

; In spite of all this, The Big Red School- 

he house is a good piece of work—well written, 


























® 
The symbol 
of quality materials designed 
for better teaching in 
ARITHMETIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 
READING READINESS EFFICIENCY— 

LANGUAGE ARTS OUR ABILITY ern na 
SOCIAL ST UDIES = eae for longer-lasting service life. 
MUSIC AND ART STRENGTH— 

: rugged, heavy-duty frame for balance and long life. 
Write for your complete catalog of Judy CLEANLINESS— 
visual-manipulative materials no fall-out. Nickel plated receptacle locks shut. 
Th Write for information, prices, to Dept D 
e Judy Company C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, NV. s. 
310 No. 2nd St., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Play Kiddie Kards 


—and help children learn to read, spell, 
co-ordinate, observe. This game for 4 
to 10 year olds—Mom or Dad may try 
a hand too—comes in a set of 24 thick 
bright colored cards, each picturing a 
different animal. Each card is cut in 
half—the game is to match the right 
head and tail with the proper legs and 
feet. Two or more can play. 


$1 POSTPAID 





PERSONALIZED BOOKPLATES 


Scores of beautiful designs for 
children and adults. Write today 
for a FREE CATALOG. 











ANTIOCH BOOKPLATE COMPANY 
Yellow Springs 4, Ohio 








challenging and sincere. It is a book every: 
educator should read. We owe Mr. Hechinger 
a great debt for this careful and provocatiye 
piece of writing.—J.A.S. : 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING FOR BET 
TER CLASSROOM LIVING. By Lowige 
Parrish and Yvonne Waskin. New York; 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1958. Pp, 
160. $3.50. Although small in size and 

primarily written for the secondary sc 

this book has a message for elementary 
school teachers. The authors discuss values 











inherent in teacher-pupil planning and sug. 
gest ways to initiate it. By referring to actual 
classroom situations, they demonstrate ways 
to increase pupil participation in the school 
program. The concluding chapter recognizes 
certain problems which may arise and offers 
documented evidence that teacher-pupil plan 
ning is sound practice. = 

This is an inspirational little book for all 
teachers who want to work with children, 
not only for them.—Reviewed by Grorce W, 
Kopp, assistant professor of education, Syrw 
cuse University, N. Y. 








To spark interest in | reading 


Four books of delightful stories that teachers 
can read aloud and pupils can read over 
again with the aid of pictures and key words 
enabling each pupil to make the most of 
his readiness. 


For Kindergarten Pupils 


HYMES BOOKS 
TO START ON 





The Hymes Books to Start On open up a big, wide exciting story-world for kinder- 
garten pupils. Each of the eight stories enables the pupil, through pictures and key 
words, to make the most of his particular readiness. Each has a “Teacher-Text” and 
a “Child-Text.” Full page color illustrations augmented by small drawings show 
different steps in the story content. Every book contains two stories—one human 
interest story and one factual story. These include: 

e Oscar, the Baby Duck; The Milkman e 
Station Man e The Scared-y Cat; The Mailman e 
Bug; The Farmer 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 


Pete, the Pup; The Gas 
The Lightning 
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TEACHING IN. THE NURSERY SCHOOL. 
By Sallie Beth. Moore and Phyllis Richards. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 
1959. Pp. 530. $5.50. The authors, expe- 

rienced nursery school directors and super- 
yisors of student teachers, have written a 
comprehensive textbook which will appeal 
particularly to nursery school teachers and 
instructors in nursery education. In studying 
the impressive amount of material covered, 
the reader is inclined to wonder if anything 
at all has been omitted. 

In a sense, this is a how-to-do-it kind of 
book with a difference, despite its step-by-step 
suggestions for carrying on the business of 
nursery school and teacher education. 
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Throughout the book the stress is on the 
necessity for using suggested procedures. as 
guides only. The authors draw on their own 

iences, illustrating particular topics with 
photographs of children, parents and teachers 
and with anecdotal records. 


A large section at the end of the book, 
dealing with teachers’ self-evaluation and pro- 
fessional opportunities, will be especially help- 





Bassett-Chesnut Records 
Rhythmic Activities Album $6.25 


3 10” 78 rpm records 
Basic Rhythms and. Creative Play. 
Holiday Rhythms Album $7.50 
410” 78 rpm or single records $2.25° 
Songs, dances, music, and dramati- 
zations for Holiday fun and ap- 
preciation. 
Traditional Singing Games $1.25 
1 45 RPM Extended. Play 
Original arrangements of four fa- 
vorite singing games for school 
and home. 


Order from— 


Basselt-Chesnut Records 


E. 101 Hawthorne Rd. 
Spokane 5, Washington 
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LAYTHINGS WITH 
A PURPOSE... 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
Scientifically designed, beauti- 
fully constructed, Educational 
Playthings have earned a place 
in progressive nursery schools, 
kindergartens and primary 
classrooms everywhere. 

A CLASSROOM TESTED 

Playthings are 

thoroughly tested to be peda- 

gogically correct for the tea- 

cher — psychologically sound 

for the child. 
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SEND FOR THIS. % 
VALUABLE BOOK 
TODAY 

‘‘Handbook of 
Educational Work- 
and-Play Materi- 
als” . . . more 
than 400 new 
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ful to those teachers who are “sincerely de- 
voted to growing professionally.” If the book 
is used as the authors intended, it would seem 
that it could help both the experienced and 
the prospective teachers to become more crea- 
tive and effective-—Reviewed by LAauRA 


ALLEN PRESTON, assistant. professor of home 
economics and education, Syracuse Univer- 


sity, NV. Y. 


THE TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OF 
READING PROBLEMS (THE NEURO. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH). By Carl 
H. .Delacato, .Ed. .D. . Springfield, _Iil.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 E. 
Lawrence Ave., 1959. Pp. 122. There is 

little doubt that this book has the promise of 
becoming a classic in the field of reading. It 
is obligatory study for anyone with a serious 
interest in this field, even though most edu- 
cators will remain skeptical of this neuro- 
logical approach. 

Basically, this was a study of forty-five 
boys who were poor readers, the approach 
being an extension of the theoretical formula- 
tions of S. T. Orton around 1930, bringing 


this theory up to date as well as integrating 
it with much other recent information frog 
the field of neurology and, to some 
physiology. The problems of laterality ar 
studied in relation to eye, hand and fog 
dominance, position of body during 

(posturalization), musical ability and 

ity (which are controlled by the non-domi 
nant hemisphere), and various injuries: t 
the brain resulting in problems of coording 
tion and behavior disturbances. Some data on 
the relationship to carbon dioxide retentian 
and fluid intake seem to indicate that ieara. 
ing to read is facilitated by increasing the 
child’s carbon dioxide retention in the corte 
(thus improving the cortex’s utilization of 
oxygen), and by a reduction in the child 
daily fluid intake (to reduce the interna 


pressure of the cerebrospinal fluid). 


Although the book is well written, it would 
have been much better if specific references 
to the bibliography had been made through 
out. When the author makes a statement, it 
is helpful to the skeptical reader to know if 
it is based on the author’s judgment, em 





a WHOPPER BLOCKS 


WHOPPER BLOCKS 


Whopper Blocks, at a fraction of 
the cost of hollow wooden blocks 
make it possible for every kin- 
dergarten or first grade to have 
the advantage of large scale, 
construction materia's. Six sets 
or seventy-two blocks is about 
right for a room of 25-30 children 


- - - - Made of corrugated 
fibre board to 


last for years if 
rough kinder- 
garten use 


$5.95 per set of 12 blocks 


Send for free kindergarten waft Tre or order from 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


940 Wealthy s.«. 
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irical research, or someone else’s theory.— 
iewed by BJORN KARLSEN, associate pro- 
fessor of education, San Diego State College, 

Calif. 

ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERA- 
TURE. By Edna Johnson, Evelyn R. Sickels 
and Frances Clarke Sayers. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 1959. Pp. 1239. 
$7.50. This new edition includes the basic 

structure of the past editions but much that is 

new in material. The excellent general intro- 
duction and fourteen section introductions are 
new. Some sections have been strengthened 
by additions, substitutions and rearrange- 
ments. “Folk Tales” is enlarged to include 
twenty-six countries or regions represented 
by eighty tales. Stories best suited for telling 
aloud were chosen from folklore, legend, myth 
and epic. Distinguished storytellers are in- 
cluded with storytelling values and a new 
article on storytelling with practical sugges- 
tions. Many outstanding new authors and 
favorite books are added. Because the picture 
book has become a kind of literature in its 
own right, a new section is devoted to it. 

“Sacred Writings” includes sections from the 

New Testament as well as the Old, some 

extracts from the scriptures of the world’s 

religions, and a group of prayers and three 
saints’ legends of universal appeal. All bibli- 
ographies are new as are the graded reading 
lists. Frances Clarke Sayers has joined the 
two former editors, and Fritz Eichenberg illus- 
trated the edition. We are indeed fortunate 
to have another outsanding, up-to-date an- 
thology of unquestionable value.—Reviewed 
by ELizABETH KLEMER, associate professor, 
San Diego State College, Calif. 


CHILDREN DISCOVER MUSIC AND 
DANCE. By Emma D. Sheehy. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1959. 
Pp. 282. $5.75. Sheehy’s 1946 work, There’s 

Music in Children, is one which is so attrac- 

tive and so indispensable that it has to be 

reordered regularly because borrowers forget 
to return it. This year, instead of a new 
edition, it is a great pleasure to find all the 
matter of the previous book brought up to 
date and expanded by additional chapters 
sufficient to require a new title, with more 

is on creative body movement. The 
most valuable single book for anyone teach- 
ing music to children has replaced itself.— 

Reviewed by MARGERY BAUMGARTNER, super- 

vising teacher, Campus Laboratory School, 

San Diego State College, Calif. 








SCIENCE KIT... 


a complete program for elemen- 
tary schools ! 


SCIENCE KIT, JR... . the key to successful: sci- 
ence teaching in the primary grades . . . contains 
all equipment needed through Grade Three .. . 
includes Teacher's Manual of Experiments and 
“Teaching Elementary Science” Bulletin. 

$21.75 F.0.8. Tonawanda 


SCIENCE KIT . .. the original, complete, port- 
able laboratory for teaching science in elementary 
schools . . . contains over 80 pieces of quality 
apparatus; Teacher's Manual covers 14 units of 
experiments; Astronomy Manual; Star Chart and 
Blough & Blackwood’s Teaching Elementary Science 
. . solves problem of securing and storing equip- 
ment. 
Over 100,000 in use. Recommended by ACEI, Science 
Text Publishers, 32 State Depts. of Education. 
$39.95 F.0.B. Tonawanda 


Replacement Service © Free Circulars 


Immediate Delivery 


SCIENCE KIT, INC. 


Box 69 e Tonawanda, N. Y. 














get your new 
Block Play Program 
catalog - now ready 


This new program tells you all 
about blocks: unit blocks, hollow 
blocks, interlocking blocks on wheels 
to ride, prices and values in blocks. 
Answers questions parents ask. Why 
blocks? ow children learn with 
blocks. How to get help blocks alone 

give—because only blocks provide 
ONE BASIC MATERIAL for con- 
struction, for employment of the 
child’s whole body, for dramatic play, 
for concept development. How do we 
have so much information about 
blocks? Blocks are what we do. Blocks 
are what we are for. Let the company 
that makes blocks for teachers all over 
the world—help you teach. Write for 
your copy of this more-than-a-catalog, 
the new “Mor-Pla Block Play Pro- 
gram.” Free. Dept. C-100, R. H. 


Stone Products, P. 0. Box 414, Detroit 
31, Michigan. 








Among the Magazines ~ 


Editor, LUCILE LINDBERG. 


ATLAS 10B, by Lewis Paul Todd. “Social 
Education,” Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (Feb. 1959), 
pp. 53, 86. In this editorial the reader is 

told that we are not ready for the space a 

“We haven’t yet learned to live together he 

on planet Earth and until we do learn tole 

together our reach upward toward the heavens 

will continue to be something less than the 
magnificent adventure it should be. . . . We 
may reach the moon before the Russians, and 
if we do newspapers throughout the world ‘will 
herald the event with bold headlines, but not 

a single parent in these United States 

sleep that night with even the slightest bitiof 

reassurance that his children will have 
better prospect than he himself had of livin 
out their lives in a world free from fear am 
insecurity . . . the battle for a free worlds 
being fought this very minute in the schook 
of these United States and may very well be 
won or lost in America’s classrooms.” 

The writer asks us to examine some of our 
stereotyped practice in the social studies say: 








‘*Basic Approaches to Mental Health in the Schools’’ 


Contains 8 articles which originally appeared in the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Journal, plus a foreword by the Director of the National Institute of Mental Health, 


R. H. Felix, who writes: 


“I am particularly pleased to contribute the foreword to this impressive 
collection of articles on mental health in education. The programs described 
are a sampling of the creative work being done in this field and represent a 
timely contribution to a rapidly expanding area of mental health practice.” 


in addition to introductory and summary articles by Joseph Samler, Editor of the — 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, the 68-page publication contains articles by 
Bernard Peck and Daniel A. Prescott, Ralph H. Ojemann, William E. Hall, Clark 
Moustakas, John R. Seeley, and Barbara Biber. 


Now Available 


Single copies $1.00; order of 10 or more copies, 10 per cent discount plus postage. 


Address orders to: 


| 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION | 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 
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ing that “it is the height of absurdity to 
imagine that the men: who built Atlas 10B 

in the process to discuss the need for 
fusing,’ say electronics and chemistry. One 
doesn’t build missiles in that manner, and 
one doesn’t build an educational system or 
a social studies program in that manner 
either. The man who built Atlas 10B analyzed 
the problem they faced and then turned to 
te § every available source in their search for a 

# solution to the problems. 

In designing a social studies program we 
need to keep in mind “where man came from 
and why and where he is going and why and 
what he needs to learn in order to live with 
his fellows.” At some points we will need 
geography, history, anthropology, economics, 
political science, psychology; but we aren’t 
preparing ourselves for the space age when 
we spend our time talking about how much 
geography and how much history. 


READING IN THREE DIMENSION, by 
Joyce Holland. “Woman’s Day” (March 
1959), pp. 66-67. In this article a young 

mother tells how she made reading live for 

her children. She saw the joy in reading come 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


(in their original language) 

@ SELECTED BY LIBRARIANS EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 

© FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 


SOLD BY TITLE OR IN SPECIAL PACKAGES 
FOR THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 


© BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
APPEALING TO ALL CHILDREN 
AND ADULTS ALIKE. 


© INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
LANGUAGES. 
For catalogs write to: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
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New! 


FASCINATING 
DEVELOPMENTAL 
GAME 













Provides 


group play 
in confined areas 































PATENT APPLIED FOR 








Toss-Return is being used today in kindergarten, 
primary, orthopedic, speech and hearing, health, 
exceptional and classes for the blind. 





The most beneficial play is play that is most enjoyed. 
Children enjoy nothing so much as tossing a ball, 







especially to a basket. 







Toss-Return is designed for the development of co- 
ordination and socialization through cooperative play. 






The game is functionally designed to the abilities 
and needs of kindergarten and early elementary 
children with control of the ball for play in: the 








classroom. 







For full data on Toss Return mail coupon today. 


WILLIAMS GAMES © Box 184 © Marion, Ohio 


Please send full data on Toss Return 
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from the way in which a single line or para- 
graph can conjure up memories of the “sights 
and smells and feel of a dozen springtimes or 
the bleakness of all the winter twilights you 
have ever known.” 

She took her children to see a herd of 
goats, a covered bridge, an antique shop, a 
garden, a dam, a railroad yard, a steam shovel 
in order that storytelling might be really 
three dimensional. Now they have started to 
school and have become wonderful readers 
themselves. Reading will always be more than 
books to them; it will be living. 


ON TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK, by 
Edgar S. Bley. “The New Era,” Vol. 40, 
No. 4 (April 1959). “It is a temptation for 

the knowing teacher to rob children of the 
right to discover for themselves. It is easier 
to tell the concept at the outset, than provide 
material to support it. In this way, the chil- 
dren always know where they are and the 
teacher knows where they are going. Things 
are orderly and peaceful. Where discovery is 
the object projects must be somewhat open- 
ended. The children are not certain as they 
observe and experiment what kind of outcome 
to expect, and the teacher does not know 
whether they will arrive at the conclusion he 
hopes for.” 

This author tells us that the idea of teach- 
ing children to think is hardly older than this 
century. Children were taught to accept 
blindly until the time when those who were 
bright enough and rich enough to go to the 
university might learn to think. 

Today we state the development of thinking 
as one of our goals but more often than not 
have little in the curriculum really designed 


to promote thinking. Observation, experi. 
mentation and discovery which are n 
for thinking pose a threat for many teachers, 


INDIVIDUAL READING IN THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES, by Ruth Greenma 
and Sharon Kapilian. “Elementary 
lish,” Vol. XXXVI, No. 4, pp. 234-237, 

During a daily reading period of one hour 

children read books of their own selection, 

The teacher held short conferences with in. 

dividual children to help them with skill, 

Sometimes small groups were brought to. 

gether on the basis of a common need. From 

time to time children reported on some of 
their reading by use of dioramas, puppet 
shows, dramatizations. 

Standardized tests given at the beginning 
and the end of the year showed better than 
average gain in reading ability. Informal 
interest inventories conducted in both con 
trol and experimental groups showed a much 
wider range of reading interests in the ex: 
perimental groups. There was a dramatic in- 
crease in comprehension. 


THIS IS BRAINSTORMING, by Sidney J. 
Parnes. “Adult Leadership,” Vol. 7, No. 10 
(Apr. 1959), pp. 282-285. Most people con: 

sider brainstorming only as a group method, 
but it can be even more important as an in- 
dividual method of thinking. A recent scien 
tific investigation at the University of Buffalo 
showed that individuals working indepen 
dently on certain creative problem-solving 
tasks averaged from 23 per cent to 177 per 
cent more good quality solutions when fol 
lowing brainstorming instructions than when 
told to produce only good ideas. 





PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or normal school training. Small 
classes. 3-year dipl duates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education degree —< college credits and Summer 
School. Founded ag Now incorporated not for profit. 
ite today for catalog 
ROOM 312, 815 “BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary 

M.S. i Reeve in Education. bs vara preparation 

positions of educational leadership 

Delightfate campus life and cultural advantages 
Fall, Spring, Summer sions 

132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 





EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 


SAT. AND EVENING CLASSES FOR TEACHERS ON THE JOB 
Winter Term Begins January 27 

Private college with laboratory school. For nursery sné 
elementary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 
credit. Small classes. Coeducational. Summer School 

4-year B. Ed., 5-year M. Ed. Convenient location on 
Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Write for folder 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Dean of the College 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 


LESLEY COLLEGE 2: 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Four 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 36, Mas. 
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NEXT MONTH 






November: Role of the Teacher in a Democracy 











Gertrude Lewis, Office of Education, Washington, D. C., writes the editorial, 
“Role of the Teacher in a Democracy.” 

“Role of Education in Contemporary Life” was heard by registrants at the 
1959 ACEI Study Conference in St. Louis, as given by Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. You may read this 
talk in condensed form. 

Ruth Willard, University of Oregon, Eugene, tells “What Parents Think of 
Teachers.” 

“What Children Think of Teachers” is written by Elizabeth Brady of San 
Fernando Valley Campus, Los Angeles State College, Northridge, California, 
and Sybil Richardson, Los Angeles County Schools. 

“Finding and Preparing Teachers” is discussed by Julia Mason Haven, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Willis P. Porter, University of Indiana, Bloomington, describes induction 
of first-year teachers and in-service education for teachers on the job. 

Findings from research on democratic and autocratic classroom practices are 
reported by A. Montgomery Johnston, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

“Concerns for Children Are World Wide . . . In Ethiopia” gives a picture 
of the school situation. This is written by two who recently worked there 
together: Russell G. Davis, currently director in Office of Educational Research, 
Boston, and Brent Ashabranner, now educator and writer in U.S. Operations 
Mission to Libya, Africa. 

News, reviews and “Over the Editor’s Desk” will also be included. 
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LAIDLAW }o8 BROTHERS 


takes pride in presenting a 
new series of Co-Basal Readers... 


GATEWAYS TO READING TREASURES 


Tales to Read, Primer Stories to Remember, Book 1 
Storyland Favorites, Book 2 Doorways to Adventure, Book 3 
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Outstanding Features: 


Carefully Controlled Vocabulary 

w = stories—suspense, action, 
ot 

Beautiful full-color illustrations 

Complete Teachers’ Manuals 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILL. * SUMMIT, N. J. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. * DALLAS, TEXAS * ATLANTA, GA. 
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ING OCTOBER 1959 


Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


We want to share Albert Schweitzer’s re- 
sponse to Keith Osborn’s question, “What in 
your opinion are the ‘fundamentals for to- 
day’s children’?” (Dr. Schweitzer’s views and 
those of other famous men were used by 
Keith in talks to ACE groups.) Albert 
Schweitzer replied: 


“T have considered it the true task of my 
life to bring to recognition again the ideal 
of humanity in our spiritual life. It is the 
foundation of true, profound culture. I believe 
also that as youths they should become 
familiar with it. I myself have not lived to 
see it in classroom instruction of my own 
though that was very good, but have en- 
countered it in the Beatitudes of Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount. It was a great expe- 
rience for me as a young student when I 
encountered it in the Greek philosophy of 
Late Stoicism in Panetius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Seneca, Epictetus, which through Erasmus 
moved over to modern European philosophy 
and brought about modern culture. That be- 
came decisive for my life. I was searching for 
the elementary, general basis of the good in 
my philosophy of culture and ethics and found 
it (in the year of 1915) in the idea of rever- 
ence for life. The great experience through 
which we truly become human beings is 
being filled with the secret of being and life, 
and the realization that in our life we feel 
other life, its suffering, its longing for happi- 
ness, its fear of destruction. And that this feel- 
ing and being kind to all living beings is our 
natural, spiritual attitude toward ourselves 
and the world. Already the children should 
become reflective of themselves and _ their 
relationships to others and should gain the 
insight that reverence for life is the basic 
principle of the good. The children should 
not just take over the good as something 
which is passed on that they are being taught, 
but through reflection they should discover it 
in themselves and possess it for their entire 
lives as something which is part of their per- 
sonality. Many teachers reported to me that 
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the children are deeply impressed by the ides 
of reverence for life because they do not only 
possess it as something which they leamed 
but something they have experienced. 

“If mankind shall not be destroyed in war 
with gruesome weapons, an ethical cultur 
must emerge governed by the idea of rever. 
ence for life through which the peoples wil 
be led beyond nearsighted, fighting national. 
ism and become capable of living together in 
peace. The creation of this culture is the high 
policy; beside the lower policy of defending 
interests and claims which destroys us. 

“With my best thoughts, 

Yours devotedly, 


Albert Schweitzer” 


Other precious possessions of the Associa 
tion now consist of the permission letter sent f 
me from Albert Schweitzer and a Dutch nurs, 
who helps in answering his voluminous mail 
It gladly gives us permission to reprint his 
“reverence for life” letter to Keith. The photo 
of the three islands had these explanatory 
notes: 


“The three islands near the village Igendja: 
eighty kilometers down the stream from Lam 
barene on the Ogowe River. It was here ona 
September’s day in 1915 that the idea, that 
reverence for life is the basic principle o 
ethics and humanity, came to me. 

“To the Association for Childhood Educ- 
tion International, Washington, with my bes 
thoughts, 


Albert Schweitzer 
June 22, 1959, Lambarene” 


These precious possessions may be viewed 
at the Childhood Education Center, Wisconsin 
Avenue and Quebec Street, Washington, D.C. 
when the building is completed next yea. 
Plan to come and visit your Headquarters 
and us. 


Sincerely, 


Phangan Coovnnsted 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 





SIXTY-FOURTH 


Association for Childhood Education International 


STUDY CONFERENCE 
Week of April 17, 1960 
Cleveland, Ohio 


For further information write: 


Association for Childhood Education International 
1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Enjoy the pre-holiday season! 
Let ACEI do your Christmas shopping. 
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Send CHILDHOOD EDUCATION subscriptions to 
. parents 
. a doctor 
. a college student 
. a hairdresser 
. your child’s teacher 
. your child’s Sunday school teacher 


Christmas Gift Subscription Form 


Association for Childhood Education International 

1200 15th Street, N. W., Suite 300 

Washington 5, D. C. 

[) 1 year @ $4.50 

C) 2 years @ $8.00 

{] Comprehensive @ $9.00—1 year (bulletins, Branch Exchange, Yearbook, 
CuiLpHoop EpucatTion) 


Please send with gift cards to: 








(Name) 








(Address) (Address) 














(Name) 








(Address) (Address) 





Check enclosed $............ Send bill 0 











